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Part THE SEconpD. 
CHAPTER VII. THE HOUSE IN CLARGES-STREET- 

Captain Fermor, having now done with the 
army, and failed in his Indian profession, had 
been washed ashore on the great London 
strand. How interminable that strand is; 
how barren, how miserable, for all such new 
waifs and strays, has been over and over again 
proved. Fermor, a young man, and, as men go, 
not by any means a dull man, met with a few 
stray inhabitants on this lonely coast, running 
down from their huts; that is to say, from a 
club or two; but in London practically he had 
only a few acquaintances, and scarcely any 
friends. 

He had come home with Sir Hopkins, had 
passed up through the south of France, and had 
made that dramatic morning call just as he had pro- 
mised. He had heard of Violet’s death, and had 
been affected, but that was long before. He was 
not well off: he stopped with this family rather 
longer than a mere morning call required, and, 
before very long, the marriage was settled on, and 
it was known that “Fermor had picked up an 
heiress,” and also “an old father.” There was 
some truth in this last odd expression, for Mr. 
Carlay gave his daughter fifty thousand pounds, 
after this fashion: It was conveyed to trustees 
for “her use for life,” and afterwards to Fermor 
absolutely. 

*T cannot live without my daughter,” he said, 
half piteously. “You might cut me off water, 
or bread, or meat, orevenair. I have lived with 
her always; I cannot part with her now in my 
old age. I will make it up to you. You shall 
see I shall. JZ know how young married people 
do. If it was settled on her, you would soon 
come to think me in the way, and I should have 
to go. Now I shall have a stake in the house. 
No, no. I will do everything; you shall see.” 

Fermor smiled at this foolish eagerness. It 
was an exceptional arrangement certainly, but 
after all he was a quiet old man—clay in a 
fashionable potter’s hands—and the considera- 
tion was abundant. Thus the house was furnished 
and made splendid, and thus a little room at the 
top of the first flight, leading to the drawing- 
room, where there was a greenhouse, a study, 


anda bedroom, became Mr. Carlay’s home, where 
he read French and Spanish books. It rolled on 
very smoothly for some weeks. Then Fermor 
began to weary a little. 

Fermor alone, and Fermor doubled, were two 
different things in fashionable life. He had 
hung a millstone of disability about his own 
neck. Young Mrs. Fermor could not show her 
passports, or her papers were not “in rule.” 
A pleasant wandering man was always wel- 
come: he filled in gaps in the ranks. But when 
it was given out that he had married “ some low 
creature,” and the knowing him entailed knowing 
the low creature, it was perceived that the game 
was not altogether worth the candle. And thus 
it was that in crowded London he began to find 
himself in a sort of elegant desert. 

This he did not at all relish. He lovedthe old 
incense, the incense which in private drawing- 
rooms ladies were accustomed to swing before 
him from little feminine censers. There were 
none now to swing; rather the censers were 
busy before other high priests. He resented all 
this bitterly, just as a reduced gentleman resents 
the loss of luxuries, and came home of evenings 
to domestic joys, very moody and silent. 

He thought very often of the hapless Violet. 
It seemed to him a very pretty romance, and it 
became sweet #0 him to dwell on it. The whole 
was a soft picture to look back to, and he felt 
deeply and sorrowfully, as he thought of her sad 
end. Yet the feeling was not ungrateful. It was 
a sort of pet flower-garden, into which he retired 
at times to walk. And he thought very, very 
often of the splendid flashing sister, and their 
dramatic night outside the café, and of the curi- 
ous strange impression he seemed to make upon 
her. He felt a sort of restless wish to meet her 
again, and know more of those soft details which 
almost fell into the shape of a dream. He made 
many inquiries, but could not find her out. He 
had no clue. He asked those who might have 
known, but without success. 

Suddenly one evening, on the steps of his club, 
he met Young Brett, whom he had not seen since 
an Eastport day, ever so long ago, and the day of 
an Eastport little party. But those times were 
now rolled up and huddled away in a corner like 
old canvas scenery. 

Young Brett coloured up, gave him a blunt nod, 





and was passingon. Fermor stopped him. He 
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was quick enough to see this feeling, and was 
amused ; Brett was only a child. 

“T am so glad, Brett,” said Fermor, putting 
his arm in the boy’s. “Come back in here, I 
want to talk to you.” 

The other stood irresolute. 

“T have to ga——” he said at length. “The 
fact is, Fermor——” 

Fermor was, luckily, in a good humour that 
evening. “The fact is,” he said, “you are 
crusty to-night, and not so glad to see an old 
friend as you ought to be. Come. I am going 
your way, whatever way it is. There.” 

Young Brett was no match for handling of this 
sort. “Now,” said Fermor, after they had 
walked a few moments, “what is the matter? 
What have I done to you? Have I not always 
tried to be kind to you—done everything I could 
in my small way ?” 

“Oh yes, yes,” said Young Brett, a little 
ashamed ; “ but—but—O Fermor, how could you 
do that—it was dreadful. Such misery, such 
ruin! If indeed it had been to me, how glad 
I should have been. But that poor sweet 
innocent girl. It killed her, Fermor, it did 
indeed, as much as if you had poisoned her or 
stabbed her.” 

Fermor was silent a moment. Something 
like shame was in his cheeks. Yet there was 
something in this honest young creature he 
could not be angry with, “ Brett,” he said, in a 
low voice, “you have been hearing these stories. 
I was very sorry. I could not help it. How was 
I to know? Even her sister, who is the best 
judge, whom I saw in Paris the other day, she 
does not believe that idle history.” 

“Pauline!” said Young Brett, starting; “ you 
met her?” 

“To be sure,” said Fermor, confidently. “Ask 
her about it if you like—we had coffee together 
on the Boulevards. Is she at Eastport still?” 

Young Brett—relieved infinitely, and even 
delighted, to find that his friend was in some sort 
a true man (for so he now found him, from his 
faith in anything Miss Manuel did)—became 
eagerly communicative and told all that he knew, 
and left Fermor with Miss Manuel’s address in 
Alfred-place, and many other particulars. 

Fermor came home pleased with himself, and 
very gay. The nuptial stage moon was still 
shining, and the new husband and new wife 
wore their theatrical dresses and properties for 
each other’s sake. But on this day young Mrs. 
Fermor had come home sadly troubled and dis- 
tressed. She had two griefs: a deep and intri- 
cate deception practised on herself, and the image 
of a poor soft girl, who had withered away unto 
death. 

She had a little corner or closet of romance 
into which she retired, and found pleasure in 
painting up a dreadful picture of desertion, and 
miserable blight. Not but that this brought 
with it a sense of conquest for herself; but 
there was also present a dread sense of disquiet. 
For already had the glorious sun in whose light 








she basked sent forth some cold chilling rays, 
which made her shrink away in a sort, of alarm. 

By another week—being left a good deal alone 
—with a vague curiosity to know more of the 
bright Miss Manuel, and that curious story in 
which her husband had played such a part, Fer- 
mor came to her about noon, and asked would 
she go for him into the City, and do some small 
commission? He had West-end business of his 
own to attend to. For, though he had now no 
known profession, there was a sort of fiction 
accepted in the house of his going out each day 
for business, and of his coming home to dinner 
after business was done. Would she oblige him 
in this ? said Captain Fermor, ceremoniously, for 
the stage moon was still shining, and the panto- 
mime running. She was delighted. It fitted in 
very nicely, and she set out that afternoon with 
her maid, in a cab, 

She had some little commission in some City 
shop, which was not readily found, and a sort 
of rude Siberian cabman (with a gaunt angular 
horse, whose legs swung like a pendulum in a 
slow trot) had made a low grumbling protest 
at each fresh direction. When, finally, he was 
bidden from the heart of the City to make 
straight for Alfred-place, at Brompton, he began 
to dwell with savage irony on the advantages of 
having “a’os of hiron,” and to hint at young 
Mrs. Fermor’s “ calling ’erself a lady,” which she 
had not done, though perhaps considering the 
title implied. Taking a kind of short cut, the 
Siberian cabman got into a network of slums and 
narrow streets, devoted to ancient smelling fishes, 
and meat perhaps as old, and, to the general 
furnishing of a larder, mostly in a state of decay. 
Where, too, were some old book-stalls and some 
curiosity shops. And here, while turning a 
corner, the pendulum limbs of the cab-horse 
slipped from beneath him, and he was on the 
stones—himself as rough and as angular as a heap 
of stone. 

In an instant there was a crowd; acrowd that 
came from behind the ancient meats and ancient 
fishes, and out of dark places yet further behind, 
just like brigands stopping adiligence. The two 
women inside, long since in trepidation at these 
strange regions, were now filled with terror, 
especially when the Siberian, instead of striving 
to raise his beast, came straight to the window, 
and began to assail them publicly as the authors 
of the misfortune. This was “ wot it was come 
to,” he said, still maintaining the irony. He 
hoped they liked it, and “was proud of their 
work.” 

“Let us out! let us out! Do, please,” said 
young Mrs. Fermor, as the ring of faces drew 
closer to listen. 

The Siberian put his hands in his pockets. 
“You want to see it, do ye? Nice ladies, ugh! 
Now,” he said, suddenly growing savage, “ wot 
are ye going todo? Come?” 

“©, this is dreadful!” said Mrs, Fermor. 
“Help us, do. Do please let us out. Here is 
money.” 
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They had only a few shillings. At the other 
side, where the glass was up, raw unshaved faces 
were pressed against it, looking in. There was 
much merriment and great curiosity abroad as 
to the result of this pleasant scene. 

“ Do you suppose,” the Siberian added, with a 
loud bang on the door that made the whole cab 
clatter, “do you suppose that you’re to go about 
all day a killin’ ’orses on honest men, with a drive 
here, and a drive there, and then not pay for your 
whistle? I tell you wot-——” 

“We are ladies; indeed we are. Here is our 
address, and Captain Fermor——” 

The Siberian laughed. “I want no captings. 
I wants my money, and I wants my ’orse. And 
I tell you, you don’t go till I gets one or the 
other. Ain’t it a shame,” he added, turning to 
the crowd, “for people as dresses as ladies, 
and——” 

In utter despair, young Mrs. Fermor had been 
looking across the wild faces, and beyond the 
wild faces. Suddenly, she saw a tall gentleman 
—a European, as it were, among the Indians— 
picking a way round the outskirts of the crowd, 
In an instant she had called to him. “O, sir, 
sir! Do come here! Help us! do, please.” 

The tall gentleman stopped a second, listened, 
then shrugged his shoulders, and was passing on, 
That stopping showed Mrs. Fermor his face, and 
the “gauntly handsome” face and the trailing 
moustache. 

“OQ, Mr. Romaine,” she said, in a lower voice. 
“Do come to me!” 

Slowly Mr. Romaine swung his way through 
them. The crowd was knocked aside heavily, as 
though his elbows had been the corners of mas- 
sive furniture. He was at the window in a 
moment, confronting the Siberian, on whom he 
looked down a head taller. 

Young Mrs. Fermor, in some confusion, was 
beginning her story, when he stopped her, 
“ Afterwards, if you like,” he said. (Cab, cab- 
man, and horse, in fact, narrated the whole thing 
much more shortly.) “Now you had better 
get out.” He took hold of the handle of the 
door. 

“Come, now. I say——” said the Siberian. 

Mr. Romaine let it go at once. “ Well, open 
it yourself, said he. “It will save my gloves. 
And look sharp.” 

The Siberian was a little staggered. “And 
who’s to pay for the ’os and the damage? This 
won’t do, i say,” he said, coming in front of the 
door. 

“Stand back, please,” said Mr. Romaine, 
gently, at the same time calmly pressing his elbow 
on him. It was like the corner of a chest of 
drawers. “There—thank you! That will do. 
You should keep these handles a little freer— 
oil is not so dear. Take care,” he said, in a low 
warning voice, to him. “ You will get into mis- 
chief by interfering with me. Stand away! I 
once killed an Indian with a blow of this fist. I 
did; on my word. There’s my card; I have got 
yours. I shall recollect the number. Here, my 





friend” (to a smart ostler-looking man), “get 
this horse on his legs again. He is only shaken. 
There” (and he put something into the ostler’s 
hands). “ And you help too” (to a parcels boy, 
whose hand he also visited). “Here” (to the 
Siberian), “go to the next public with that. 
Wine makes the heart of man glad—or spirits. 
Now, Mrs. Fermor, take my arm. I know a 
short cut out of this place.” 

He led her away without further protest or 
obstruction. He was indeed a hero—a quiet, 
calm, grand hero. With so slight an exertion of 
power, what might he not accomplish if the occa- 
sion required! Women always overflow with 
gratitude to preservers of this sort—even to those 
who have saved them from a driver. 

Civilised Europe was only a street away after 
all. Better still, here was a stand of cabs. Then 
Mrs. Fermor recovered herself, and began to dis- 
course in coherent gratitude. 

“Good gracious!” said he, “itis nothing. I 
heard a lady calling from a cab-window, and I 
came. Do what we will, we can’t make a 
romance out of it. Now, here is acab. [suppose 
I can go now ?” 

“O, thank you!” said young Mrs. Fermor, 
still overflowing with gratitude. “I don’t know 
what to say, I am sure; how to thank you for 
such a service, knowing you so little, too.” 

“ As for that,” said he, “ I may, without rude- 
ness, relieve your mind. If it had been a washer- 
woman in her cart, whom I had never seen in my 
life, I should have done the same. It is really 
nothing,” he said, smiling. ‘“ You. make too 
much of it. Here is acab, Could youspare me 
now? I really have an appointment.” 

“O, I am sure,” said young Mrs. Fermor, “if 
we could leave you anywhere, I am sure——” 

*T assure you I like to walk, unless,” he added, 
smiling a little contemptuously, “ you still thmk 


yourselfin danger. I assure you this driver looks , 


moral and respectable. Don’t be afraid.” 

A little mortified, she got in, and she saw Mr. 
Romaine hurry away, apparently glad to be free. 
The maid pronounced him “a short” gentleman 
—that is, as regards manner. 

Fermor was a long time out, and came home 
late—with the drum hoisted, as it were. She was 
not skilled in reading those meteorological 
signals, and flew at him eagerly with a full 
narrative of her adventures. It was such an 
escape—such a rescue—and such a rescuer. 
But Fermor was chafing. He had called twice 
at a House, and had not been admitted, though 
he had seen a bishop’s carriage drive up, and 
finely turned ebony limbs go down its steps, 
and up other steps into the House. It was an 
insult, and not a mistake. 

Young Mrs. Fermor’s eyes were sparkling as 
she dwelt on the details of her story. “And 
would you believe it, Charles, he no more 
seemed to mind what he had done, than if he 
had walked across this room.” 

“Well, I take it all for granted,” said her 
husband, getting up suddenly. “I have heard it 
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three times over now. A cab horse fell down, 
and a gentleman called another cab for you.” 

Young Mrs. Fermor coloured. 

A cold fog or Scotch mist had covered up the 
stage moon. Now she saw the drum hoisted— 
and, wounded, withdrew her little narrative. 

“Can he be getting tired of me already,” she 
thought, a little bitterly. ‘“ How cold and cruel 
he can be.” She had a dismal evening before 
her. The personal worship, the little censers 
that swung delicate little compliments, and the 
pretty sweet-smelling vapours of Roger le 
Gargon had been tumbled away into a corner. 
They were tarnished; they were old plate now. 

A note was brought in. She took it, wonder- 
ing who was to write her notes. She turned to 
the signature, and found it signed “Pauline 
Manuel.” As Pauline’s face flashed and glittered, 
so there was something of the same light in these 
written words, something in the invitation they 
gave. She had been expecting her, she said. She 
wished to see her so much, to talk over a hundred 
matters. “Iam alone,” said Pauline, “and have 
a hundred other things I want to keep out of my 
thoughts. You owe me a debt—you should be 
generous. Your husband kindly called twice to- 
day, but half by a mistake, half out of intention, 
was not admitted. I can know you, even like you 
—but him not so much; at least, not for a long 
time. You will understand this. Come to me to- 
morrow.” 

Colour flushed her cheeks. “So ¢his is what 
he is busy with,” she said; “carrying on a plot, 
a mystery. Oh, I am very miserable, very un- 
happy.” 

Fermor came in precisely at this unlucky mo- 
ment. He saw her tell-tale cheeks. He was in- 
tolerant, and did not relish any one being out of 
humour but himself. ‘ What,” he said, “ not 
blown over yet? Is it possible that you are dis- 
pleased because I did not enter into your cab 
adventure? Good gracious! Come, now, you 
won’t be so unreasonable.” There was an air of 
sarcastic good humour in his tone, which was a 
little disagreeable. 

Young Mrs. Fermor looked at him trembling. 
Her round red lips were quivering. She was 
thinking of all her “ wrongs” accumulating since 
the Paris night. 

But she answered calmly: “You might reduce 
every action to that shape, if we looked at it in 
that sort of light.” 

Fermor did not like being argued with, so he 
said, sharply, “And let me tell you, my dear 
child, now that you are come to live in London, 
that this making a nine days’ wonder out of every 
cab you take, and of every man you pick up out of 
the street, will lead you into all sorts of embar- 
rassments. Seriously, we should get rid of our 
little Eastport simplicity, my dear.” 

Her lips shaped themselves into deep reproach. 
“How cold, how unkind youare,” they seemed to 
say. Fermor heard these words as much as if 
they had been spoken. “Go to your father,” he 
said, “and tell Aim about the cab. I have busi- 





ness now, my dear,—letters. I have been worried 
all day. The story will amuse him.” 

Young Mrs. Fermor, with her round soft 
cheeks full of colour, was sensitive, and a littie 
quick of temper. Over the pantomime moon a 
cloud had suddenly spread itself. The soft 
cheeks were glowing and flaming. “ How cold 
and unkind,” she said, quickly. “I did not expect 
this from you. If papa knew this——” 

Now indeed the colour came to Fermor’s 
cheeks. ‘Don’t say that,”’ he answered, with a 
trembling voice; “never speak in that way to 
me, if you wish us to live quietly together. I 
shall not be intimidated by Azs name. No, I am 
not come to ¢haé ; no,” continued he, walking up 
and down, “though people may say I have sold 
myself ‘into genteel slavery.’ ” 

Now was the fitting time for opening the 
hysterical flood-gates. Down burst the torrent 
of tears, carrying with it, like stones, ejaculations 
of cruelty and unkindness. “ Indeed, I might 
have expected this,” she said. “I was warned 
in time. And when she, poor thing, was treated 
in that way—” 

“She! Who?” said Fermor, stopping short 
in his walk, and turning pale. 

“ Tknow it,” said young Mrs. Fermor. “ It 
was kept very secret; but I have heard it all. 
Perhaps it will be my fate one of these days. 
God help me. It was not suitable that I should 
know it. I was kept in the dark, it seems—un 
—until—until the slavery—the genteel slavery 
was accomplished. Yes, I know the whole, 
though you had reasons for not telling me—what 
the poor girl, now in her grave, who, Z was told, 
was married and happy——” 

“Never, never!” said Fermor, eagerly. “I 
did not indeed. I could not tell such a false- 
hood.” And indeed, to do him justice, he had 
never said so. “But what is the meaning of 
this? This is simply absurd. Do let us have 
no vulgar matrimonial quarrels—not as yet, at 
least,” he added, with a forced smile. He tried 
thus to sweep away the subject into a corner. 
But unhappily—to use the odious language of 
the ring—here was first blood. Very soon the 
pantomime, with its stage moon, would be with- 
drawn. The “run” was nearly over. 

It was of course: patched up; both shrank a 
little from this “ vulgar quarrelling.” They had 
not yet learned to cast down the idols, or, at 
least, to be careless about casting them down. 


CHAPTER VIII. AT A BROUGHAM WINDOW. 

Tue Irrefragable Insurance Company, Limited, 
had a new home in the West-end, a very narrow 
strip of front, that looked like the “console” of 
a mahogany sideboard, or like the edge of a 
thin slice of bride-cake. The small patch of 
ground upon which it stood would not have 
furnished room—by way of burial—for many of 
the “Lives” the office insured; yet, if it had 
been floored with golden sovereigns instead of 
encaustic tiles, it would not have represented all 
it cost. It was doing a thriving business, 
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chiefly from an unquestioned readiness in accept- 
ing anything that came loosely under the designa- 
tion of a Life (even though the value lay rather in 
the direction of a Death), and from a profession, 
not quite so unquestioned, of paying all claims 
with a readiness that was almost “soft.” 

In these days a brougham drove up to the 
door of the Irrefragable—a brougham, no doubt, 
containing a Life. The Life was a Lady Life. It 
came in, and the mahogany doors swung to 
behind it—as it were the lid of a box, shutting 
down firmly on the Life. The greatness of the 
business seemed to be revealed in its mahogany, 
and the Lady Life was reflected in panelling and 
partitions forward, and from a monster solid 
counter (that would have dined giants, and borne 
the weight of their elbows after dinner) upwards, 

The Lady Life was a flashing Life, bright, 
dazzling, and handsomely dressed. The faces of 
many clerks converged to her with admiration. 
Mr. Speedy, manager and actuary, imprisoned 
all day in a little compartment that looked like 
a mahogany match-box, looked out over the edge 
to the brilliant Lady Life. Mr. Speedy, who did 
showy calculations, and furnished the instructive 
examples out of “the Books of the Company,” 
beginning, “ A has insured in the year 1837 for one 
hundred pounds,” reconnoitred the lady narrowly, 
for about every life that entered he did a little 
exercise to keep his mental hand in. “Iknow,” 
said Mr. Speedy to himself; “ handsome young 
wife, old husband, with Life utterly uninsurable. 
That won’t do here, madam.” He listened, as 
Pauline’s soft clear voice travelled to him readily, 

She wished to insure her own Life, only for a 
trifle, say two hundred pounds—say in favour of 
her brother. Could they oblige her with forms ? 
Mr. Speedy, over the edge of his match-box, 
had seen the dark brougham—the spectre of the 
uninsurable octogenarian husband had happily 
faded out. Here was a case for extended con- 
nexion. He came down softly out of his box 
with forms, and took the case out of the hands of 
the inferiors. 

“You will find everything here,” he said, 
collecting quite a little library of fat almanacks, 
coloured pictures of the “ branches” at Montreal, 
Dublin, &c. “We offer very advantageous 
terms. We ask no disagreeable questions, and 
give as little trouble as we can. I am sure you 
would not repent coming to us. In fact, if you 
were satisfied, and would kindly mention us to 
any of your friends ——” 

“1 certainly shall,” said Pauline. “In fact, I 
have come to you chiefly because a gentleman 
that 1 know has been with you—Major Carter.” 

Mr. Speedy’s brow contracted. “ Ah! A claim 
that is! The most unfortunate transaction we 
have had yet. Seven thousand pounds, and only 
two years’ premium paid! We were advised to 
resist ; but, as we are a young institution, we 
thought it better to avoid the—scandal,” said 
Mr. Speedy, smiling. “It was the fault of our 
medical adviser, who accepted the lady’s Life too 
hastily.” 





“ Mrs. Carter ?” said Pauline. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Speedy. “But we are pre- 
pared cheerfully to make any sacrifice—any sacri- 
fice to keep up the irrefragable character of our 
corporation. As we have dealt with Major 
Carter openly, fairly, and honourably, so, if you 
honour us, madam——” 

“You will pay my heirs,” said Pauline, smiling, 
“as readily as you did Major Carter?” 

“The Board has not paid yet,” said Mr. 
Speedy. “ By the terms of our charter, we can 
keep the policy money nine months. But what 
is that? Fairness and honesty before every- 
thing.” 

Pauline took away her pictures and thick 
almanacks into her brougham. 

Mr. Speedy retired into his match-box, but 
looked out long over its edge after the bright 
and fashionable lady who had visited him. He 
told Mrs. Speedy at dinner of the interview he 
had had with a very “high” person indeed at the 
office, and he hinted that by his tact and manage- 
ment he had secured that “interest” for the 
office. He did not know, however, that the 
“high” lady had thrown herself back in her 
brougham with a weary air, and had flung down 
his papers with a sort of disgust. “How I 
loathe—how I detest myself,” she said, “for 
these meannesses. I am ashamed to holdup my 
head. But what can I do? Women have no 
other strength. Trickery and cunning and mean- 
ness—this must serve us in the room of brute 
force. Is my life to become an organised hypo- 
crisy? O, Violet !” 

She was coming to the Park. Her face 
became bright again. She drew herself forward, 
and looked out proudly from the window. A 
few people were waiting half way at the cross- 
ing to let a string of carriages go by. To her 
astonishment, she saw young Mrs. Fermor and 
her maid among these. In an instant she had 
the glass down, and was calling to her. 

The young wife, unhappy and tossed about by 
her new bitter troubles, had determined to for- 
swear her society. She shrank even from the 
name. But now, with Pauline present, it seemed 
altogether different. She felt herself a mere 
child before that brilliant woman of the world, 
There was an influence*in her—an absorbing 
glance—which she could not resist. Miss 
Manuel bade her send home her maid, and get in. 
She must come and drive with her, and see the 
company in the Park. Mrs. Fermor made a 
faint protest, and put forward her dress, but she 
was powerless in ¢hose hands. There was a 
seduction about Pauline as she made a place for 
her beside herself, which, for the moment, she 
did not wish to resist. 

She had never yet seen this shape of Vanity 
Fair—the procession of people of quality moving 
along like a bright Coventry ribbon. Her lord, 
Fermor, had always dismissed it as childish, and 
as a childish taste. Had not Ae seen it over and 
over again, until he was literally sick of the 
business? Now it quite dazzled her—the noble 
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horses, and the knights, and the ladies of the 
knights, and the wealth that shone with a raw- 
ness and vulgarity, and the nobility of birth, that 
glowed with a rich but subdued quietude. She 
was delighted with this wonderful show, for she 
was a rustic. 

Even the loungers—who came to stare and 
perhaps remained to talk—attracted her. She 
asked about them—about everybody. Pauline 
was charming—told her all things. “I like 
you to ask me everything,” she said, “in that 
natural way. I want you to consult me, and in 
time to like me, if you can.” 

“Ah!” said young Mrs. Fermor, stooping for- 
ward a little eagerly, and in some confusion, “is 
not that—yes, I am sure it is——” 

“ How well you know,” said Pauline, looking 
at her with a strange quick look. “You are 
quite right. We shall call him over. Mr. 
Romaine !” 

"No, no! indeed, no,” said Mrs. Fermor, 
hurriedly ; “not while I am with you.” 

“Nonsense!” said Pauline, smiling. “I know 
— you are thinking of. You are afraid of 

im.” 

Mr. Romaine, in pale gloves, was.at her win- 
dow. Mrs. Fermor saw the look of impatience 
on his face, as she came into view. “I am 
always to be in his way,” she thought. He 
nodded slightly to her. 

“You come to the show,” he said, “Miss 
Manuel. Of course youdo. And yet I know 
what you think of the whole business. I am 
astonished, you that talk so.” 

“Never mind that now,” she said. 
my friend Mrs. Fermor here ?” 

“TI do,” he said, looking down to beat his 
trousers with his cane; “that is, I should say I 
have the pleasure.” 

“Mr. Romaine was so kind to me the other 
day,” said Mrs. Fermor, warmly. “And I 
am afraid I never thanked him sufficiently 
for——” 

0,” said he, “are we never to be out of that 
cab! Heaven preserve us! do let us leave it 
where we left it. I declare—and think me 
candid, but not rude, please—I am inclined never 
to go to the assistance of any one in that way 

in.” 

Pauline looked from one to the other. Mrs. 
Fermor showed her confusion and mortifica- 
tion. “Because you,” she said, quickly and 
warmly, “are above all these forms, there is no 
reason why we should be. I assure you it is 
more from respect to ourselves that we say these 
things. I should consider myself quite rustic 
if I passed it over. You must make allowance; 
you should, indeed.” 

This was all spoken very hastily, and with a 
voice that almost trembled. She was a little 
quick of temper. He looked at her with really 
blank astonishment. Pauline clapped her hands. 

“Exceedingly good,” she said. “There, that 
will do for you,” and she pressed Mrs. Fermor’s 
arm under her shawl with encouragement. 


* You see 





“Charming, my dear,” she whispered; “a 
good lesson. Now, Mr. Romaine, after that, tell 
us news, wicked news, if you have any. There’s 
old Lady Canonbury rolling by and swinging 
like Mahomet’s coffin. Look, dear; and she is 
worth looking at, for that spotted and fiery face 
can be set off with a hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds.” 

But Mrs. Fermor’s face was glowing and 
flushing still, and she was biting her plum- 
coloured lips with vexation, at the sharp attack 
of which she had been the subject. These pretty 
little emotions were as yet a sort of awkward 
squad, to be trained and drilled into good soldiers 
by-and-by. 

“What about Miss Loreley’s match?” cried 
Pauline. “Come, we wait? Begin.” 

“Look at er,” he said, suddenly, “ how angry 
she is! She could eat me now—make a pin- 
cushion of me—all because I won’t be overloaded 
with thanks. How good!” His eyes were 
fixed upon her as if she was some show or exhibi- 
tion. Mrs. Fermor only flushed the more. 

No, indeed,” she said, “I don’t care in the 
least. You quite mistake. But I think you 
need not have been so excited about my little 
thanks.” 

* Excited !” he said, smiling. “ Who here is 
excited? Jam not. I only speak for myself.” 

“Tt’s zo¢ about that, then?” said Mrs. Fer- 
mor. 

“* What isn’t about that, then?” he said, still 
amused. “I protest I don’t follow.” 

Still really angry, she would not answer, but 
looked out of the window. 

“IT won’t have this,” said Pauline. “You 
must go away; you are creating a disturbance. 
The savage is breaking out. If you really want 
a fight, you may have it in my house, with 
decency, at the usual hour. There, go.” And 
she drew up the glass and bade the coachman 
drive home. 

*Q,” said Mrs. Fermor, suddenly, “I don’t 
know what you wili think of me. I am quite 
ashamed of myself, and of such temper.” 

Miss Manuel laughed. “It was capital,” she 
said. “ You have done hima world of good. I, 
who am not in mach terror of him, could not have 
said it. Ah!I see you are clever.” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Fermor. “Charles 
often tells me I am a child still.” 

At that name Miss Manuel started a little. 
“Some men would have us children always. 
Our poor Violet would have been a child always. 
Sometimes, looking at you as I do now, it re- 
minds me of her—something in the tone, some- 
thing in the manner. Ah, poor Violet!” 

Mrs. Fermor saw the deep eyes glistening. 
She was quick and impulsive in all emotions. 
She put her hand affectionately on Miss Manuel’s 
arm. 

“ Indeed, I feel for you,” she said, “and all 
about hat. Indeed do. Itmakes me miserable 
at times to think of it. Though I had never seen 
her, someway I felt as if it had been for my om 
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sister. And for you, too,” she added, “who 
loved her so dearly.” 

Pauline drew away from her suddenly, with a 
startled look, and began to talk rapidly. “ Yes, 
I know,” she said; “asad story. A sensation 
incident they would call it now,” she added, with 
a smile, but a very mournful smile. 

They were at Alfred-place, and had the un- 
failing tea. “We shall have a quiet talk toge- 
ther,” said Miss Manuel; “you on that sofa, I 
on this. The mob won’t: be here for an hour to 
come. This will be delightful. Talking of poor 
Romaine, there is something to be said for him 
now. He isscarcely anaccountable being. You 
would hardly guess that he is in a very wild 
state of mind.” 

Mrs. Fermor looked curious. 

“Yes,” said Pauline, “I could tell you a long 
history about ¢hat. There was a girl he fancied, 
and who, he tells me, fancied him. As you know, 
that is good authority; but no matter. These 
rough savages, as you can fancy, when they do 
love, love like a hurricane—like a storm. Well, 
she has just married—a good match, too.” 

Really interested, and not without a little 
eompunction, Mrs. Fermor waited for more. 
Women delight in these little dramas. 

“So, after all,” said Miss Manuel, “we should 
not be very hard on him. You can understand 
what a struggle is goingon. He wants to be good, 
and to do the right thing, and we should help him, 
if we can. He thinks the newly married pair 
are to be away for the winter, in Rome; but the 
worst is, I know that they are to be here. Their 
plans have been changed. So I say we must help 
him, and be indulgent. Don’t you think so?” 

At this moment the tall figure which they 
were to help, came swinging in. “I knew we 
should have you,” said Miss Manuel, half scorn- 
fully. ‘ You may sit down, however.” 

Mr. Romaine dropped impulsively into his 
low chair. “I told you I was coming,” he said. 
“When I get into the habit of a thing, I must 
go on, even if I am not in the humour. So—I 
had to come.” 

“Polite,” said Miss Manuel. “Tea?” 

“No,” he answered, bluntly ; “I don’t care for 
that. Once I have a sharp thing said to me,” he 
said, fixing his eyes directly on Mrs. Fermor, 
“it puts me out for everything, even for that 
sort of wash.” 

Mrs. Fermor coloured at this allusion, which 
she understood perfectly. 

“T never meant, I am sure,” she said, casting 
down her eyes. “I thought you——” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Romaine, as if 
he was in the hunting-field. “There’s human 
nature! We apply everything to ourselves. Alas! 
we ourselves are always the first object in our 
thoughts.” 

Another sort of colour was hurrying to Mrs, 
Fermor’s cheeks at this fresh outrage, when he 
added, slowly : 

_ “Not but that, in the present case, you were 
right. I was alluding to you.” 





Again, in fresh confusion, Mrs. Fermor, vexed 
with him, with the situation, with everybody, but 
mostly with herself, hurriedly rose to go. He 
lifted himself hastily. 

“Going home?” he said, “thinking me, of 
course, a Honololu islander. Well, I can’t help 
it; I can’t change my spots. But I can do this— 
~ pardon. Forgive. I don’t mean all I say or 

0.” 

Mrs. Fermor looked up at him with more 
confidence, and a smile. She was hopelessly 
mortified at these ups and downs, but gave him 
her hand. Pauline came out with her, and kissed 
her. “You are a wonderful creature,” she said; 
“vou amaze me. I could not dare to go on in 
that way. I must see you again soon. You 
have promised me, mind.” 

As the young wife passed out, Miss Manuel, 
staying on the stairs and looking after her, 
dropped her hand on the banister, and stamped 
her foot with what seemed a sudden pain. “ Poor 
innocent!” she said, “is she beginning to like 
me? How like to——”’ Then she turned 
sharply round, and walked back into the drawing- 
room. 

“There,” she said, half contemptuously, “you 
have found a sensible woman at last, on whom 
all your fine tragedy is lost! Now is your mind 
at rest? What can repay you for the lost 
time ?” 

He began to pace the room, impatiently biting 
his moustache. He looked at her angrily. “So 
she defies me through you? Take care. That 
is not to be done to me.” 


THE U. S. SANITARY COMMISSION. 


We have already given* some account of the 
Sanitary Commission which has saved to so 
large an extent the waste of disease and sick- 
ness in the United States army; but a fresh, 
full, and authentic record of its “ Works and 
Purposes,” published for its benefit, being now 
before us, we may draw therefrom a little fur- 
ther information. For in this matter, though 
the Americans learnt their lesson from an 
Englishwoman—from Miss Nightingale—the 
have applied her teaching on a scale, and wit 
an energy, that makes their practice an example 
for the future in all European wars. It is 
something, too, to find in any way “the cause 
of humanity identified with the strength of 
armies.” It was on the thirteenth of June, in 
the year ’sixty-one, that the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, having its origin as we have already de- 
scribed, came into existence by the efficacy of 
the President’s signature to the official warrant 
for its organisation as “A Commission of In- 
quiry and Advice, in respect of the Sanitary 
Interests of the United States Forces.” It 
was to “direct its inquiries to the principles 
and practices connected with the inspection of 
recruits and enlisted men; the sanitary condi- 
tion of the volunteers; to the means of pre- 


* Vol. xi. p. 328. 
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serving and restoring the health, and of securing 
the general comfort and efficiency of troops; to 
the proper provision of cooks, nurses, and hospi- 
tals; and to other objects of like nature.” 

The members of the Commission sat in de- 
liberation for three or four months after its 
constitution, during which time they not only 
laid broad foundations for its operations, but 
entered into a great variety of special inquiries 
and labours. ‘Ihe president and an associate 
secretary set off to study with their own eyes 
and wits the practical question as it would lie 
before them among the troops gathering on the 
Ohio and Mississippi; other commissioners went 
to look at the state of the forces in the East; 
and before the army of the Potomac fought its 
first battle, a sound system of sanitary inspection 
was commenced. Already, by the month of 
July, the secretary was reporting, from results 
of direct inquiry, upon the wants of the armies 
in respect of encampments and camp drainage, 
malaria, water, tents, sunstroke, personal clean- 
liness, latrines, camp police, clothing, food, and 
cooks. Regimental officers were having new 
ideas of duty and responsibility drilled into 
them. The disasters at Bull Run, on the 
eighteenth and twenty-first of July, taught the 
North that it had no feeble enemy to fight. 
The people yielded volunteers, and looked to 
the Sanitary Commission for the safety of those 
young farmers, clerks, students, mechanics, law- 
yers, doctors, who had gone out of so man 
families from ways of peace into the battle-field. 
Partly for this reason, and for many another 
natural reason testifying to the soul of good 
that is in things evil, the American people 
has undoubtedly backed its sanitary commission 
very heartily indeed, with good will and sub- 
stantial aid. In a single day, after Bull Run, a 
large store-room in the Treasury Building at 
Washington was crammed with offerings from 
women for use of the wounded soldiers. So 
began the work of relief that formed thence- 
forth an important addition to the duties of the 
Commission. 

Though opposed at first by military martinets, 
even these, or most of them, saw their mistake, 
and found important allies in the labourers, who, 
not only by formal resolution stated that “the 
first sanitary law in camp and among soldiers is 
military discipline,” but, for the sake of the 
health, comfort, and morality of the volunteers, 
in other resolutions “implored” that “the 
most thorough system of military discipline be 
carried out with the officers and men of the 
volunteer force,” and declared that “all the 
great defects, whether in the commissariat, or 
in the police of camps, are radically due to the 
absence of officers from their posts, and to the 
laxity of discipline to which they are themselves 
accustomed. ‘The Commission resolved, also, 
“ that the soldiers themselves, in their painful ex- 
perience of want of leaders and protectors, 
would heartily welcome a rigid discipline exerted 
over their oflicers and themselves.” In fact, no 
military martinet can be more anxious than a 
sanitary commissioner, who cares for the health 





and general well-being of his army, to keep 
everybody well up to his duty, and lay a whip 
on that horse in the team which shirks his fair 
share of the pulling. 

Money flowed in, and the Commission was 
soon able to humanise the military hospitals by 
the addition of comforts. The first order was 
for water-beds, and the next for a hundred small 
tables for writing in bed, a hundred wire cradles 
for protecting wounded limbs, thirty boxes of 
dominoes, and thirty chess-boards. Great at- 
tention was, at the same time, being paid to the 
construction of hospitals, the state of particular 
hospitals being investigated, and plans and de- 
tails prepared for the required improvements. 
We have already told of the establishment of 
the Soldiers’ Rest at Washington, for shelter of 
the sick and needy, and of similar “rests” and 
“homes” elsewhere established for use of the 
wayworn volunteer. Two thousand three hun- 
dred soldiers are helped in them daily; men 
gone astray, or by chance otherwise uncared for, 
or discharged men waiting for their pay. Three 
days is the average length of time for which a 
man takes shelter in such a Soldiers’ Rest or 
Home. Schedules of inquiry, too, were issued 
for systematic camp inspections, four hundred 
of them were returned before the end of the 
year, and the general secretary presented his 
own careful deductions from the returns of 
two hundred regiments whose sanitary history 
and wants had been specially studied and re- 
ported during the months of September and Oc- 
tober. So well was all such knowledge turned 
to account, that in the midst of a severe cam- 

aign one might find a full regiment with only 
our men sick in general and regimental hos- 
pitals—a regiment that never neglected its camp 
police and its camp-cooking, even when bivouack- 
ing. Two men in every company of this regi- 
ment had early been taught the art of preparing 
the army rations. 

While the first mass of the soldiers was 
being thus leavened with the knowledge of 
things needful to their health, the rigour of the 
war produced fresh calls of men by the half 
million ; and by all the laws of licensed bungling, 
the Sanitary Commission had a right to excuse 
itself as over-taxed and to break down, but it 
did not. It had a staff of fourteen well-qua- 
lified physicians, each with a defined portion of 
the army under h‘s observation. Six other 
gentlemen, with special acquirements, were 
engaged on special duties. And of this score 
of labourers several had withdrawn from well- 
paid work to devote themselves for fewer 
dollars to work only in the noblest sense more 
profitable. Much importance is ascribed to 
the indefinable influence of sanitary informa- 
tion, given unobtrusively, upon the mind and 
conduct of the regimental officers. A sensible 
officer, who cared for the health of his men, 
and had results to show, also excited emulation 
in his neighbours, and a wholesome regiment 
stationed near an ill-conditioned one would 
make the contrast so apparent as to set reform 
on foot where it was wanted. In a hundred 
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camps, as first inspected, only five were in ad- 
mirable order; forty-five were fairly clean and 
wholesome ; twenty-six were “negligent and 
slovenly ;” and twenty-four were “ decidedly 
bad, filthy, and dangerous.” Active diffusion 
of better knowledge produced such a change 
that faults of unwholesomeness which had been 
thought unworthy the attention of regimental 
officers, came to be considered disgraceful, and 
the number of camps in which officers and men 
took pride in maintaining an exact and severe re- 
gard to wholesomeness increased rapidly. When 
Congress began to discuss the medical and 
sanitary care of the army, it had the Com- 
mission to look to for all needful reports, and 
required its aid in the preparation of the new 
Medical Act, which ordered the appointment of 
a special corps of sanitary inspectors from the 
staff of regular and volunteer surgeons, in- 
creased for the army the number of regular and 
assistant surgeons, enlarged the corps of me- 
dical cadets that yielded dressers to the hospitals, 
and removed all the red tape by which hands 
could be tied when they should bring instant 
help, and whereby the supply of any want could 
be delayed for a minute in obedience to mere 
routine. The same act appointed as surgeon- 
general the most fit person that could be found, 
without any regard to seniority. Dr. William 
A. Hammond was a scholar in his art, and a 
distinguished physiologist, who, at the out- 
break of the war, had relinquished a professor- 
ship to take his old place as an assistant-surgeon 
upon the army medical staff. His published 
official reports of inspection in hospitals and 
camps “had displayed a capacity to grasp with 
peculiar power all those practical questions of 
military hygiene with which the medical depart- 
ment is concerned,” and he had shown the prac- 


| tical knowledge as well as the tact necessary in 








the chief director of a great reform, by which 
the lives of tens of thousands might be saved. 
He, therefore, though comparatively a young 
man, was boldly placed at the head of the 
Medical Bureau. The department, organised 
under his care, and his new staff of sanitary 
inspectors, should have relieved the Sanitary 
Commission of some of the costly work done 
by it with means supplied in voluntary contri- 
butions from the people. But the new ma- 
chinery was not in full work till the extension 
of the war, and the quadrupled demand on every 
resource for the care of sick and wounded, made 
the abatement in any kind of work or effort 
by the Sanitary Commission quite impossible. 
There were armies up the Pamunkey and in 
New Orleans, under conditions very adverse to 
their health, and the constant sickness-rate of 
the Federal army was then one-seventh of the 
total force. Here is part of a letter from 
a hospital ship at Cincinnati, written after 
receipt of two hundred and fifty boxes and 
barrels from the supply department of the 
Sanitary Commission: ‘“ Most of the sick are 
greatly debilitated, and are much more in want 
of stimulants and nourishing appetising food 
than any kind of medication. Most diseases 





here assume a typhoid type, and more than half 
of the severely sick have typhoid fever. Scurvy 
is beginning to make its appearance among our 
troops, and the health of all is impaired by their 
long-continued deprivation of fresh meats, fruits, 
and vegetables. I cannot describe, nor can you 
fully imagine, how great blessings the eggs, the 
butter, the oranges, the lemons, the thousand 
cases of fruit, the sauer-kraut, the pickles, the 
ice, the potatoes, the ale, the wine, and other 
articles of equal value, which composed your 
enerous gift, will be to these poor, feeble, 
everish, and almost famished fellows, now 
lying in the hospital at Hamburgh Land- 
ing. . . . On Sunday religious services were 
performed, and, as cleanliness is next to 
godliness, our convalescents were tempted to 
self-purification by the offer of a pair of socks 
to every one who would wash his feet ; to those 
who would perform general ablution, clean 
shirts and drawers. In this way, with little 
trouble to ourselves, we soon brought our whole 
i of living freight into a more comfortable 
and presentable condition.” 

And let all honour be given for his labour in 
the Sanitary Commission, of which he might 
almost be called the heart and soul, to Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, who acted for the 
first couple of years as its general secretary 
and was in great part, we believe, its founder. 
Mr. Olmsted was, before the war, well known 
in England for the valuable information he ob- 
tained by personal research, and published in 
his account of Journeys and Explorations in 
the Cotton States. See in what spirit he after- 
wards animated his fellow-labourers for the 
health of the armies of the United States. 
“The governing purpose of the organisation,” 
he wrote to his associate secretary at the 
West, “is to avoid delay and circumlocution, to 
the end of accomplishing efficiency and direct- 
ness of action. All practicable checks and 
methods consistent with and subsidiary to this 
are to be observed. None are to be cared for 
which assuredly interfere with it.... When 
the money gives out, we are to scuttle and go 
down—till then, do our work thoroughly.” 

To those characteristics of the relief system 
which we described in our former account of 
this admirable organisation, we must add a word 
of the Hospital Directory, with offices in differ- 
ent towns, which. are supplied with recent and 
accurate information concerning every patient 
in the military hospitals. The sole purpose of 
this bureau is to enable friends at home to ob- 
tain information readily as to the life or death, 
health, sickness, and whereabouts of any soldier 
in the Northern armies. Thus inquiry is made 
by his mother or wife at the Washington Di- 
rectory for information respecting Private John 
Jones, Co. C. 64th Regiment, New York 
Volunteers. The answer comes, taking one 
actual answer as a sample, in this form: “ John 
Jones, Co. C. 64th Regiment, New York Volun- 
teers, was admitted to U. S. General Hospital, 
Camp A., Frederick, Maryland, Nov. 26th, 1862, 
transferred to Camden-street Hospital, Balti- 
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more, May 17th, 1863. On the 17th of July 
following, he was detached to the 1st Battalion 
Invalid Corps, and is now on duty at Jamaica, 
Long Island, New York.” Each state has its 
own Directory, and there are two hundred thou- 
sand names now on the books of Washington 
alone. Mr. Bowne, the Chief of the Directory 
Bureau, reporting at the end of last year upon 
nine thousand two hundred and three answers 
to anxious questions, thus tells of the sort of 
work they represent. “Of the many scenes 
witnessed in the bureau, I can only mention a 
few, without attempting a description. A mo- 
ther has not heard anything of her son since 
the last battle; she hopes he is safe, but would 
like to be assured—there is no escape—she must 
be told that he has fallen upon the ‘ Federal 
altar ;’ an agony of tears bursts forth which seems 
as if it would never cease; another, less excite- 
able, does not tire of telling ‘how good a boy 
he was.’ ‘No mother had such a son as he,’ 
sobs a third. A father presents himself—a 
strong man and yet young in years—to receive 
the same announcement, and sinks with audible 
grief into a chair; another, with pale face and 
tremulous voice, anxious to know, yet dreading 
to hear, is told that his boy is in the hospital a 
short distance off; he grasps the hand with 
both of his, while tears run down his cheek, 
and without uttering another word he leaves the 
room. ‘It is very hard, my friend,’ was said to 
one overcome with grief, ‘but you are not 
alone.’ ‘I know it, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ but he 
was the only one I had.’ An intelligent looking 
woman says, with almost breathless voice, ‘I 
want to find my husband; I have not heard 
from him for several months. I have written to 
the officers of his regiment, but do not get any 
reply; can you tell me where he is? ‘ Will 
you please to give me his name and the number 
of his regiment ? She does that, and is told, 
You will find him at Lincoln Hos ital; the 
city cars pass near the building, and the con- 
ductor will point it out to you.’ A momentary 
shade of incredulity is followed by a look of 
grateful emotion, and in an instant she is in the 
street. Thus, says the chief of the bureau, 
“the varied scene goes on. One inquirer leaves 
the room grateful, buoyant, and happy, to be fol- 
lowed by another, equally grateful, who will 
‘ tread softly’ the remainder of his days, for the 
‘light of his dwelling has gone out.’ As each 
departs, another figure is added to the list of ‘ in- 
quiries and answers,’ and the seemingly mo- 
notonous work of the bureau is resumed.” 
Among other good works of the Sanitary 
Commission, is the invention and use of a 
railway ambulance or carriage for the wounded. 
A dozen or more of such ambulances are in 
constant use upon every railway communicating 
with armies or hospitals. They are carefully 
ventilated carriages, fitted with elastic beds and 
invalid chairs, shaded lights, speaking tubes for 
communication between nurses and surgeons, 
dispensary stores of warm clothing, concentrated 
food, water supply and a kitchen, six feet by 
three, with water tank, wash basin, sink, cup- 





boards for stores and dishes, and two large 
lamps heating copper boilers, for the quick and 
careful preparation of soup, tea, and so forth. 
These carriages are specially protected by 
springs to their buffers, against jars in stopping 
and starting; and by nine such carriages a 
surgeon in charge of them reports that he has re- 
moved more than twenty thousand patients, with 
the lossonly of one man. That man’s case was 
hopeless, and he was removed, against medical 
advice, in deference to his own earnest desire to 
“die at home.” Another contrivance is of “ re- 
frigerating cars,” for the daily transit to Wash- 
ington of supplies of fresh provisions from the 
markets of Philadelphia, where the whole state 
is a garden. 

Many interesting facts may be told in illustra- 
tion of the great energy shown under the direc- 
tion of the U. 8. Sanitary Commission, in pro- 
tecting the large Federal armies against scurvy. 
It was a Medical Inspector, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frank H. Hamilton, who, in reporting to the 
Medical Bureau from the army in Tennessee, 
expressed the belief, now adopted as an axiom, 
that “one barrel of potatoes per annum is to the 
government equal to one man.” As the markets 
alone could not supply the necessary quantity 
of vegetables, it was necessary to asl to the 
private farmers, and urge every one who had a 
patch of garden, to grow in it a few vegetables 
for the army. A cry was raised of “ Potatoes and 
onions for the wholearmy.” ‘Onion Leagues,” 
it was said, should vie with “ Union Leagues,” 
in number and zeal of membership. M. Baudens, 
Medical Inspector of the French army in the 
Crimea, said, in one of his reports, that “a hun- 
dred thousand franes spent in fresh vegetables, 
is a saving of five hundred thousand francs in 
the expense of sending the sick to hospitals ;” 
thus a shilling’s-worth of potatoes, onions, or 
cabbage, saves five shillings’-worth of sickness. 
The potatoes and onions, as less perishable than 
the cabbage, are more convenient for transport 
to distant armies. 

It was Doctor H. A. Warriner who, writing 
from Vicksburg, pointed to a supply of fresh 
vegetables that had, by saving the strength of 
an army, “modified history.” Wherever an 
army has been stationed long enough under con- 
ditions that allowed such an arrangement, the 
counsels of the Sanitary Commission lead to 
the establishment of vegetable gardens near the 
camp. Thus eighty acres of fertile land were 
turned into vegetable gardens—hospital gardens 
—in the neighbourhood of Murfreesboro’ and 
Nashville. The Commission furnished seeds and 
garden tools, and many thousands of plants 
were bought in Louisville and Cincinnati. In 
buying for the army, when commissaries have 
found the markets exhausted, the Sanitary Com- 
mission has set its machinery to work, and 
drawn through its ramifications local gifts or 
sales of vegetables by the peck, bushel, or barrel, 
into a broad stream of supply flowing in on its 
own head-quarters for redistribution to the 
troops. Of the self-devotion with which the 
medical officers apply such stores to their right 
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use, an example is given in the case of a surgeon 
who suffered seriously from scurvy himself for 
want of some of the vegetables which he was 
conscientiously distributing to the enlisted men 
under his charge. He had banished scurvy from 
their tents, and it remained only among the 
officers. ‘ When he was directed to use them 
for the officers also, as far as they needed them 
medicinally, he expressed surprise and gratitude 
both; for they supposed they were to be used 
sacredly for the enlisted men.” This is some- 
thing different to our ship-scurvy in trading 
vessels, a fiend of the forecastle never seen in 
the officers’ cabin. 

The following appeal “to all boys and girls 
in the North,” shows how the smallest contri- 
butions to the health of the army, though but a 
child’s basket of blackberries gathered from the 
roadside, have been sought and applied to their 
right use: “ Will your kind hearts and willing 
hands work for the soldier? You may ask, what 
can we do? You can work in your gardens and 
fields, plant and cultivate potatoes, tomatoes, 
cabbage, onions, &c. You can gather straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants, and blackberries, 
and your mothers will can them. Your apples, 
peaches, pears, and plums can be cut and dried, 
and put in small bags, then these rich treasures 
of your gardens, fields, and orchards, the pro- 
ducts of your patriotic industry, sent to the 
Soldiers’ Aid dosiety, and thus to the U.&. 
Sanitary Commission, will reach the soldier, 
help him to get well, and cheer his heart.” 

The garden-making has its difficulties. Having 
got the ground and the ploughs, to get a chief 
quartermaster to spare teams for the ploughs 
was found last spring no easy task at Chatta- 
nooga. The ploughs were at last drawn by 
convalescents from the sick among the horses, 
and driven by convalescents from among sick 
soldiers. A large vineyard, containing upwards 
of fourteen thousand Catawba vines, was made 
also to yield a hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds of grapes. 

But after aft that is done, wounds and sick- 
ness leave their lifelong scar on many thousands 
of the huge armies engaged in this absorbing 
struggle. A hundred thousand men broken in 
health, or maimed of limb, have been by this 
time thrown upon the country, and a question 
of great moment for the Sanitary Commission 
has been, how should the country deal with this 
large army of invalids? A committee of four 
was appointed last March, “to consider the 
subject of the organisation, location, and final 
establishment of National Sanitaria for disabled 
soldiers.” 

We add only three facts. The first is, that 
up to the fourth of March, this year, the Cen- 
tral Treasury of the Commission had been sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions to the extent 
of one million one hundred and thirty-three 
thousand six hundred and twenty-eight dollars. 
Beyond this, the aggregate of the sums spent by 
the numerous branch and aid societies in pur- 
chase of stores, would amount to a yet larger 
sum. The second fact is, that the U. S. Sanitary 





Commission has a staff of two hundred men, who 
receive on an average two dollars a day for 
labour by which they could usually earn five or 
ten times what they are content to take as bare 
support, while they are performing a high duty 
to their country. The twenty-one members of 
the Board all give their time and services gra- 
tuitously, and have refunded to them only a 
part of their travelling expenses in the service 
of the Commission. ‘The third fact is, that as a 
result of all this zeal, though of the immense 
force engaged more than a hundred thousand 
men have fallen in the field or died in hospital, 
the average rate of mortality from sickness in 
the armies, is, in spite of the vastly increased 
difficulty of maintaining health, only a third of 
what it was among the United States volunteers 
in the Mexican war. 





HIPPED IN HOXTON. 

In walking about certain districts of this 
great wilderness of brick and mortar, nothing 
strikes me so much, or puzzles me so much, as 
the vast number of first-class mansions London 
contains. Leaving Belgravia, the acknowledged 
head-quarters of wealth and magnificence, out 
of the question, go to Bayswater, Brixton, 
Paddington, Notting-hill, ay, even to modest 
Camden-town, you may wander for miles among 
houses of almost palatial dimensions. There is 
no end of such houses; and as you pass them, 
say about six in the evening, and catch a glimpse 
of their well-appointed kitchens, where servants 
are preparing elaborate dinners at blazing fires, 
and behold spacious dining-rooms and snowy 
damask and glittering plate, you will assuredly 
fall to wondering who the people are who 
occupy those grand houses, and above all, where 
their money comes from? In all the districts 
I have mentioned you may walk for hours among 
houses whose occupiers must spend at the very 
least a thousand a year; while many of them 
must expend five times that amount. Now, 
who are these people ?—the thousands and tens 
of thousands who inhabit those fine houses, and 
drive their broughams and their carriages, and 
are clad in purple and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day? They are too genteel for 
brass plates; but if you make inquiries at the 
greengrocer’s in the back street, or at the public- 
house in the mews, or of the page-boy tripping 
along to order cream for the coffee, you wi 
probably learn that Brown lives in one, Jones in 
another, Robinson in a third, Snooks in a fourth, 
and soon. They are people you never heard of 
before in your life, that no one ever heard of, or 
ever will hear of out of the narrow circle in which 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson move. 

This annoys me sometimes, frets me, and 
makes me—not envious, for I would not ex- 
change places with Brown or Jones for all the 
wealth of the Indies—but discontented. 

Suppose I were to say that I am a person 
who Aas been heard of, that I have earned public 
fame and public honour, and that if I were tomen- 
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tion my name here thousands would recognise me, 
and be able to tell who I am and what I have 
done. Suppose this, I say, and then imagine my 
reflections sometimes when I am walking home 
to my eight-roomed cottage in Hoxton through 
these magnificent squares and crescents tenanted 
by these nameless persons, every one of them 
sitting in an easy-chair drinking ’twenty port. 

I don’t say there is anything wrong about it ; 
but now and then it strikes me as being rather 
odd and almost paradoxical. I have written the 

oem of the day, or painted the picture of the 
in. and here 1 am in my eight-roomed house 
at Hoxton, while Brown, who is the Lord knows 
who, and does the Lord knows what, resides in 
that first-class family mansion in Tyburnia. Let 
me write or paint for the next forty years as 
fast as ever 1 can, and as well as ever I can, 
and to the very best advantage, and I shall 
never be able to get beyond Brown. A legion 
of equally nameless Joneses and Robinsons will 
still be several stories above me. 

Understand me, I am not repining, I am not 
discontented, I am very snug here in Hoxton. 
T have plenty in my pantry, plenty in my coal- 
cellar, a feather-bed—such a feather-bed! it 
was my grandmother’s, and has been stuffed 
with the feathers of many generations of fowls, 
bred, reared, killed, and eaten in the family— 
and I have a bin of “’sixty” port, which is 
cheering nevertheless. Moreover I have tole- 
rably good health. In fact, I have the capacity 
for enjoyment, and the means of enjoyment, 
and I z enjoy myself thoroughly. Iam thank- 
ful every day of my life for the many mercies 
of Heaven, which [ often think are far more 
than I deserve, or have any right to expect. 

Still those nobodies in the roomy and de- 
sirable family mansions vex me. If they were 
dukes, or lords, or bankers, or well-known mer- 
chants, or well-known anybodies, I could for- 
give them. I could look at their mansions and 
say, “ All right; you are quite entitled to this 
sort of thing. You are eminent; you came over 
with the Conqueror, or you lent government 
money, or did something or other to gain dis- 
tinction. You may not have come by your 
wealth honestly; but no matter, if you are 
thieves you are distinguished thieves. You are 
somebodies. I should as soon think of quarrel- 
ling with you for having fine houses, as I should 
with coal-heavers for wearing fantail hats. The 
thing fits.” But those thousands and thousands 
of nobodies. Where do they come from? 
Where do they belong to? Who were their 
fathers and mothers, and what sort of houses 
did ¢hey live in? Not in houses of this magni- 
ficent sort; for such houses did not exist 
in outlying quarters of the town a quarter of a 
century ago. There was but one scanty Bel- 
gravia then in London; now there are a crowded 
half-dozen. When I am out of humour, and 
happen to be wandering among the palaces of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, I am apt to 
say to myself, “ What’s the good of being able 
to scale Parnassus, and mount to the topmost 
steps of the Temple of Fame, if I am obliged 





to hide my illustrious head in Hoxton? Al- 
though the trumpet of fame is blowing a loud 
fanfaronade for me all day long, I am not 
equal to a mansion in Tyburnia. Yet there 
are thousands for whom fame never blew a note, 
who come into possession of grand houses, and 
hold state in them as if by divine right.” 

One day lately, when I was in a very 
bad humour, I was passing the palace of 
Jones. There was a handsome carriage wait- 
ing at the door, and presently Jones himself 
came down the steps, assisted by a footman, and 
entered it. Jones’s hair was slightly grey, but 
he had a plump, ruddy face, ar looked like a 
person who enjoyed himself. Seeing that Jones 
was going out for his pleasure at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, I thought it probable that he 
had nothing else to do on the face of the earth 
but enjoy himself. This man, thought I to 
myself, is a sort of Fortunatus. Whenever he 
puts his hand in his pocket he finds money there. 
He is not obliged to make an effort to obtain it. 
He toils not, neither does he spin; yet he is 
magnificent, and has all the pleasures of the 
world at his command. Now, the aggravatin 
reflection about this is, that if Jones did toll 
and spin, he wouldn’t be half so well off as he 
is. hat encouragement is there for me to go 
home—to Hoxton—and rack my brain, when 
all my best efforts are not equal in substantial 
result to Jones’s doing nothing! I write a 
tragedy, he has but to write a cheque. This 
undistinguished Jones is my bloated aristocrat. 
When I see him lolling in his carriage, chink- 
ing the sovereigns in all his pockets, I feel 
ready for the barricades. I mutter between 
my teeth, ‘ Down with the bloated Joneses !” 

I ask, again, where do all these common people 
get their money? How should it be such an 
easy thing for them, and such a difficult thing 
for me? How provokingly cool they are over 
it! But if I, after a hard struggle, obtain pos- 
session of a hundred pounds or so, I am as 
nervous as possible until I get it safely into the 
bank, And even then my mind is not at 
rest. What if the bank should break! If 
I had five thousand pounds instead of five 
hundred to my account, I feel certain I 
should never trouble myself about the stability 
of the bank. This is what I envy—not wealth 
itself, but its potentiality. 

When I saw Jones in his carriage roll off from 
his door, I went my way in a very ill humour. 
I don’t know that [ wanted anything that day. 
All was right at Hoxton; no duns nor disagree- 
ables of any kind. I had seen my name in the 
papers; “rising young man, rapidly reaching 
the top round of the iadder” (one paper said I 
had reached it already) ; it was a very fine day ; 
I was in very good health; I had several loose 
sovereigns in my pocket; and, for that day, 
and several more if I chose, I had nothing 
to do but enjoy myself. Still, I was hipped 
and out of humour. When I had wandered 
about for many hours among the gay scenes of 
the West-end, seeking unalloyed pleasure and 
finding it not, I turned in to a famous supper- 
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room, where digestion is promoted by min- 
strelsy. I had ‘heard that to sit in this room 
and eat chops and baked potatoes while a 
tuneful choir, inspired by the divine Nine, sing 
glees and madrigals, was to compass the very 
round and top of human enjoyment. I had 
heard that those chops and potatoes, accom- 
panied by the lyre, were medicine for the mind 
diseased ; that they were potent to raze oui 
the written trouble of the brain, and cleanse the 
stuff that weighs upon the heart. Remember- 
ing these things, I said to myself, “If a man 
should need an antidote to poisoned thoughts, 
this should be the shop where he may pro- 
cure it.” 

I entered, and encountered the good Apothe- 
cary. His looks were not meagre; his weeds 
were not tattered. On the contrary, he hada 
very jolly rubicund face, and wore a most un- 
exceptionable surtout. He smiled, shook me 
by the hand, gave me snuff from a chest (box is 
not the word), and called me his dear boy. The 
pain in my temper was vanishing at the very 
sight of the good Apothecary. Ere the medi- 
cinal chop and potato were set before me that 
pain departed. Yes, yes; I am willing to own it. 
Phillis is my only joy ; and so warm is my heart 
becoming under the influence of the good Apo- 
thecary’s potions, that I am ready, notwithstand- 
ing my entire and unalterable attachment to 
Phillis, to make an appointment with my pretty 
Jane, to meet me, meet me in the willow glen 
while the bloom is upon the rye; to sing Oh 
that a Dutchman’s draught should be; hail 
smiling morn; hie me to the oak; ask (without 
the slightest expectation of a reply) what he 
shall have who killed the deer, bless the Queen, 
the Prince of Wales, the rest of the royal family, 
and all mankind. I am becoming reconciled to 
Hoxton, when suddenly my eye falls upon an 
elderly gentleman at one of the tables. It is 


| Jones. 


He is sitting drinking claret out of a crystal 
goblet, smoking a very choice cigar—I know it 
by the ash—and listening to the music with his 
eyes shut. I notice that his clothes are fine 
and rich; his fingers are covered with sparkling 
rings; his cambric shirt-front is ablaze with 
three dazzling brilliants. He is enjoying him- 
self at every pore. I can see it by the quiet 
way he putts is cigar, by the gusto with which 
he sips his Lafitte, by the artful and knowing way 
—practised Sybarite!—in which he keeps his eyes 
gently closed, that his ears may not be distracted 
from their draughts of delight. Bloated Jones ! 
hated member of a nameless but pampered class. 
At the very sight of Jones, Hoxton starts up 
before me in all its meanness and loathsomeness. 
Look at him! how he wallows in pleasure. 
What a power of enjoyment he has! I feel 
certain that if he were to give me one of 
those choice cigars of his, I could not extract 
half the enjoyment from if that he does; I 
could not find half the flavour in the Lafitte. 
And see how thoroughly he enjoys the music ; 
never opens his eyes for a moment ; but listens, 
listens, while his face beams with an expression 





of the most exquisite pleasure. By-and-by, when 
he has had his fill of delight, he will roli home 
in his luxurious carriage, while I Ah! I see 
he is about to go mow. He has thrown away 
the end of his cigar, and is putting on his gloves. 
A gentleman from the other end of the table 
comes forward with his hat and stick. The gen- 
tleman is evidently Jones’s servant, his butler, 
or his valet. Fancy that! The gentleman hands 
Jones his hat and gold-headed walking-stick, 
and takes him by the arm. Bloated, pampered 
nobody! ‘The waiters are making way for him as 
he passes along ; the gentlemen at the tables are 
rising to draw their chairs out of his way. 
‘ #5 he so very distinguished a person, then ?” 

ask. 

“Oh no,” is the reply, “but the poor old 
genileman is BLIND.” 

Blind! Let me go home to Hoxton and say 
my prayers. 








CHINESE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. 

THERE is a long and narrow street at Canton 
between the walls of the city and the Pearl 
River. It is paved, as streets are commonly 
paved in China, with flagstones so large that a 
single stone generally covers the whole breadth 
of the street. Only in certain parts can two 
sedan-chairs pass one another. Horses are rarely 
seen; a wheeled vehicle never. Tall perpen- 
dicular signboards are hung up containing in- 
scriptions, showing the trades carried on in the 
shops to which they are attached, and eulo- 
gising the wares recommended to the passers-by. 
These inscriptions form excellent materials for 
study of the Chinese language, and are curious 
exemplifications of Chinese character. “ Not 
two prices” is a frequent addendum represent- 
ing the “No abatement” of the British shop- 
keepers. The characters are often carved in 
gold, scarlet, or azure grounds, and the trader 
is more frequently known by some descriptive 
and flowery title than by a family name. There 
will be, among many others, “The Hong of 
Felicity ;” “The Gathering of Brothers ;” “ ‘The 
Budding of Hope ;” “ Parental Affection ;” “ The 
Hall of the Sages;” “The ever-blossoming 
Flowers ;” “The Moonlight among the Peach- 
trees.” At the entrance of a cook’s shop there 
will be probably seen a glowing description of 
Manchurian and Chinese delicacies: ‘ Fine 
birds’-nests,” “ Rich sea-slugs,” “‘ Newly-arrived 
sharks’-fins,” “'Tendons of deer,” all “ served 
up cheaply and courteously, so as to merit the 
undoubted approval of the guests.” The clothes- 
warehouses are multitudinous, and some gaudy 
garment is hung up to fascinate buyers. There 
are magazines of native and foreign manufac- 
tures, porcelain and curiosity shops, ironmongery 
of all imaginary sorts, tea of fifty varieties, seal 
cutters, antique and modern; boot and shoe- 
makers, of silk for the quality, cotton for the 
vulgar, and beautiful embroidery for the Kin-lien 
(golden lilies), that is to say, the small feet of 
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ladies of rank; herbalists, apothecaries, and 
quack medicine vendors; musical instrument 
makers, bankers and money-changers ; fashion- 
able tailors, letter-writers, matrimony brokers, 
conjurors ; ambulatory barbers, with painted 
seats for the accommodation of their customers, 
and instruments for cleaning and beautifying the 
heads and tails of those to be operated on; 
fish-sellers, carrying in large tubs their live mer- 
chandise, to be killed only when they are pur- 
chased, and if not purchased, to be brought still 
living into the market at some future day ; news- 
men, who sell for the fifth part ofa farthing the 
printed announcement of the hour ; soups, cakes, 
fruits, sweetmeats, and a variety of viands are 
vended in great quantities in the streets and 
open places. ll sorts of public cries are heard, 
and the beggars are among the most vociferous. 
One is pretty certain to be molested by water- 
carriers, whose buckets, hung from the two ends 
of a dancing bamboo borne on the shoulders, 
sway to and fro in the rapid progress of the 
bearer, and spill a portion of their contents over 
the garments of the passenger before the warn- 
ing “ Wai-l6” is heard. The Chinaman lives in an 
atmosphere of noise; the clang of multitudinous 
gongs fills the air from the rising to the setting 
sun. Ifa great man comes forth, vociferous 
shoutings herald his way. Loud and discordant 
music is the accompaniment alike of the bride 
who is led to her future domicile, and the corpse 
that is deposited in its finalhome. Itis through 
the street just spoken of that the way is found 
to the execution place, close to the river, where 
Commissioner Yeh frequently caused many hun- 
dreds of men to be decapitated in a day, where 
the crosses for strangling are always exposed to 
the public gaze, close to heaps of human heads 
festering in foul corruption, and defiling the 
atmosphere with pestilential noisomeness. 

Not far from this spot is the Ma-tow (Horse- 
head) quay. As we get near, there is a gather- 
ing and thickening of the crowd, among whom 
the smaller Kwan, or mandarins, are seen, having 
gold balls, with flowers in relief or engraved on 
their caps. These are the lowest functionaries. 
A smaller number with plain gold balls, the men 
of the next rank ; then, the wearers of transpa- 
rent and of opaque glass; then,ever diminishing in 
number, the dark i and light blue balls ; then, 
in the higher orders, the ornamented; and, highest 
of all, the plain red coral. The dresses of the 
mandarins are gorgeous, according to their rank. 
The most elevated have the stork and the pea- 
cock splendidly embroidered on the breast and 
the back of their rich garments. They wear 
black silk boots with high white soles, and have 
a chaplet of large beads round the neck. Some 
have plumes from eagles’ wings, some foxes’ 
brushes, a very few have peacocks’ tail-feathers 
hanging behind from their caps. Great is the 
clamour of music, immense the assemblage of 
fiags, painted dragons, and other grotesque de- 
vices: the shouts of the chair-bearers, the confu- 
sion of sedans, the demands for precedence, the 
cries and the wranglings—what does it all mean ? 

It all means that the barges are approaching 





which convey the imperial commissioner, who 
arrives from Peking to superintend the triennial 
examinations. The procession has to make its way 
through the innumerable boats which cover the 
stream. Hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
have no domicile on the solid land. They areas 
aquatic as the ducks, their house companions 
and their favourite aliment, and generally repose 
under the same shelter. In their boats they 
are born, in their boats they marry, in their 
boats they die. The river population of China 
is the result of that redundancy of the human 
race for which the land furnishes an inadequate 
resource. These boats represent the greater or 
less opulence of the owners. From the San-pan 
(three planks) up to the Hwa-chuen (the flower 
boat), painted in gaudy green and gold, with 
decorated halls and swinging lamps, and orches- 
tra, and theatricals, and gaming-tables, and frail 
ones with crushed feet-—every gradation will be 
found. The humbler boats send forth the dili- 
gent coolies to their hard labour by day; the 
more ostentatious receive the do-nothing gay 
livers by night. : 

The sedan of the Ta-jin (his excellency) 
arrives. He is locked in when he leaves the 
capital, in order that he may hold no inter- 
course with any person likely to pervert his 
mind by suggestions, or to influence his de- 
cisions by bribes. He is to be delivered in his 
long progress from one authority to another, 
to be conducted to their Ya-muns (offices or 
palaces), and they are to be responsible for 
his being kept from any of the seductions to 
which he might be exposed. It is he who is 
charged with the selection of the great men of 
the future to whom the administration of the 
country will hereafter be transferred. It is he 
who may elevate the meanest to become the 
mightiest, and who holds in his hand that ladder 
from whose steps the poorest scholar may ascend 
to be the ruler of millions. From that body of 
candidates whose acquirements he is about to 
investigate, there will be chosen those who are 
to be the generals, the admirals, the governors, 
the viceroys, the censors, the cabinet councillors, 
to whom will be confided authority over more 
than four hundred millions of men. 

As the sedan in which the high functionary was 
seated, uncovered, with his fan in his hand, was 
placed upon the quay, the governor of the pro- 
vince and the principal officials came forward to 
welcome him; but he received them with the 
ordinary Chinese salutation, the two hands touch- 
ing one another, the head very slightly bent, but 
the countenance wholly unmoved. There are 
in every province seven officers who take the 
highest title, Great man: the Chi-tai (governor- 
general), Fu-tai (governor), Fan-tai (head of 
finance), Nie-tai (provincial judge), Yun-tai (salt 
collector), Leang-tau (grain collector), Tau-tai 
(circuit intendant). The superintendent of cus- 
toms, known to us generally under the title of 
the Hoppo, is also a ‘Ta-jin, ranking far beneath 
the other officers as regards his nominal salary, 
which is about one-tenth of that of the governor- 
general (he has eight thousand pounds a year), 
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yet believed, <a the ancient days of mono- 
poly, now happily departed, to be able to realise 
one hundred thousand pounds a year. The 
greater part of these officials are in attendance 
at the advent of the literary examiner. 

We looked earnestly in the face of the grand 
functionary, on the occasion now recalled. It 
seemed as if it could never have been dis- 
turbed by a smile. It was fitted to inspire 
the scholar with awe and reverence for the 
great master. There was in it an imperturb- 
able gravity, a concentrated unruffled dignity, 
as of a judge of appeal upon whom a re- 
sponsibility lay greater than that of awarding 
life and death; for life and death are nothing in 
the eyes of a Chinaman when compared with the 
hopes and fears, the joys and the agonies which 
attach to triumph or defeat in the great literary 
conflict. In proportion to the disappointments 
of the rejected many, will be the delights of the 
chosen few. Strange that, amidst all the dis- 
cords and desolations, the strifes and the 
slaughters, the anarchy, the revolts, and the 
revolutions which have agitated, and still agi- 
tate, “the central flowery land,” the “ heaven- 
canopied empire,” this educational machinery 
has performed its functions almost uninterrupt- 
edly: the only institution which has not been 
shaken to its foundations, the only general and 
popular influence which has been able to main- 
tain itself amidst the wrecks and the ruins of 
authority, the only ark which, in the eyes of a 
whole nation, has ever been regarded as holy, 
while the other representatives of imperial rule 
have been again and again overthrown and 
trampled into the dust. 

Canton takes its designation from Kwan-tung 
(Extent East), the province of which it is the 
chief city. Every locality in China is known by 
some significant word. Hong-Kong, our British 
colony, means Fragrant Streams ; and Cow-loon 
(nine dragons), which we have lately added to 
our dominions from the neighbouring continent, 
associates with its name an ancient popular 
legend. In large districts of Kwan-tung, in- 
testine wars have raged for many generations 
between the Pun-ti (original land) and the 
Ha-ka (house settlement),a war which the Tartar 
government sought to turn to its own account, 
by encouraging now one and now another set 
of malcontents, in order to help the subjugation 
of both, though both frequently combine suc- 
cessfully to resist imperial taxation. These 
clans speak separate languages, though they use 
the same written signs. But the fighting is 
now suspended, and they are equally desirous of 
finding among the combatants any who may ven- 
ture into the competitive field when the time for 
the great pacific contest arrives. 

The newspapers have announced its arrival. 
No other matter is thought about, or talked 
about, in the gay mansions of the rich, or the 
dirty hovels of the poor. In every shop, in 
every warehouse, among the paupers in the 
streets, among the groups in the public places, 
there is but one all-absorbing topic, which gives 
unwonted vivacity to speakers and to listeners. 





Everybody knows somebody who is about to 
enter the lists in the great hall of examination. 
The names of the different candidates are 
discussed among those acquainted with their 
respective merits. Each orator has a tale to 
tell of men whom he has seen, or of whom he has 
heard, who through the portals of the Kung- 
yuen have risen to fortune and to fame, ennoblin 

themselves, and throwing the splendour o 
their own reputation over all their kindred. 
The busy city is stirred with a busier life. The 
imperial commissioner is come. When will 
the lists appear of those who have won the 
prizes ? al what are the names which will be 
resplendent in those lists? Every district in 
the province has its representatives, and the 
history of the celebrated men of each is familiar 
to the whole community. Are not their titles 
written in the ancestral halls ? 

Canton is indeed crowded with visitors. The 
elementary schools of a province of twenty 
millions of inhabitants have sent forth their most 
advanced pupils, and there are more than eight 
thousand candidates who have been selected for 
examination. The influx of strangers, students, 
and their attendants, exceeds thirty thousand. 
Many youths of the opulent classes, who have 
had the advantage of special domestic education, 
and have been under the training of experienced 
teachers, come not only with their parents and 
relations, but with suites of servants, who may 
be seen wandering about admiring the wonders 
of the Yang-Ching (Ram city), the name b 
which the Cantonese are proud to distinguis 
their birthplace. They have a legend that in 
ancient days, when the place was beleaguered 
and menaced with starvation, five rams found 
their way through the gates, each bearing a sheaf 
of corn, an augury of relief and plenty. The 
besieging enemy was dispersed, the wants of 
the people were abundantly supplied, and, in 
perpetual memory of the great salvation, the 
rams were turned into stones, and a temple was 
erected in celebration of the event. These 
stones we have seen on the sacred edifice which 
bears their name. They may have been worn 
by time, but they are now only rude rough 
blocks, in which no resemblance can be traced 
to their supposed ovine origin. 

Strange are the contrasts which the streets 
at Canton now present. Many a poor student 
may be seen, ill clad and exhausted, whom the 
alms of the charitable, the hardly-earned con- 
tributions of the family or the clan, have enabled 
to reach the provincial city. Many, unable to 
pay the expenses of transport, have to perform 
ong and wearying journeys on foot ; multitudes 
arrive by the canals and rivers, whose passage- 
boats are now overcrowded; some come in 
vessels roomy enough to furnish all the ap- 
pliances of comfortable life, with abundance of 
attendants; the very wealthy are conveyed in 
sedan-chairs carried by four servants, the 
bamboo supporters resting on the shoulders 
instead of che sustained by the hands of the 
bearers. Messengers are sent before to make 
ready for their coming, and there is an unusual 
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exhibition of that state and parade of which the 
Chinese are so fond. But at the doors of the 
examination hall there is a general levelling. 
The credentials of patrician and plebeian are the 
same. Proclamations are every where distributed, 
calling upon all the candidates to have their pass- 
ports in order, assuring them that they will be 
equally and honourably dealt with, requiring them 
to be themselves honest, to employ no artifices, to 
conceal nothing in their garments which may give 
them any advantage over their competitors. 
What adds greatly to the extraordinary inte- 
rest which relatives and family clans take in 
these examinations, is the glory which is reflected 
upon the whole race by the success of any one 
of its members. In China, rank is hereditary, 
not downwards, but upwards. ‘They are the ances- 
tors, and not the descendants of the man that is 
ennobled, who bear his titles and his honours. 
When great dignities are conferred, the father, 
grandfather, and the long line of predecessors 
have distinctions conferred upon them. The 
Chinese say, and with good reason, that they can 
make themselves acquainted with the past, but 
can have no security in the uncertainties of the 
future. The good and the wise man, they contend, 
is in himself a personal proof that he was trained 
by the good and the wise; but who can foretel 
what his children and grandchildren may be, espe- 
cially in remote generations? A sage may give 
birth to a fool—a man of integrity to a knave. 
The reverence for their ancestors—it has been 
often called an idolatrous worship—is one of the 
most distinguishing characteristics of the whole 
Chinese nation ; there are few men so wretched as 
not to be able to trace back their origin for many 
generations. Families—clans—have their an- 
cestral halls, which every child is taught to think 
upon and to enter with reverence. Periodical 
visits, never neglected, with offerings at the 
graves of their progenitors, form a part of the 
national habits. This perpetual reference to the 
past, this almost universal belief “that the 
former days were better than these,” and must 
be looked to for instruction and guidance, is, 
indeed, the great barrier to improvement; but, 
in the study of China, the backward-looking 
tendencies of the whole nation must be con- 
stantly kept in view as the true key for unlock- 
ing many a seeming mystery, and explaining the 
prejudices which otherwise appear inexplicable. 
An exaggerated estimate of the national great- 
ness, and of the infinite superiority of the great 
teachers of China to those of all other tribes and 
tongues, has naturally led to a contempt for 
everything that is foreign. The Taou-li, which 
is the concentration of “ reason and courtesy,” 
the representative of the highest civilisation, is 
believed to be unknown to the “ outer peoples.” 
The earliest maps of the world—and the Chinese 
possess many—exhibit the great central flowery 
land surrounded by vasi deserts, over which are 
scattered wild animals and uninstructed men. 
There is a circular border of about three bun- 
dred miles in width, of which the portion most 
adjacent to the empire was appropriated to 
banished convicts, and the regions beyond to 





various barbarous clans—the more savage as 
the more removed from the polished centre. The 
earliest books contain instructions for ruling the 
man and the E barbarians, many of whom 
brought their tribute to the imperial court, and 
returned to their nafive haunts, having learnt 
“obedience and submission.” The Chinese 
emperors claimed dominion over the whole 
world, and the various modes of rule are fre- 
quently referred to. “Our ancient kings,” says 
an old chronicler, “ ruled China by a constituted 
government—but the barbarians could not be 
so controlled. Proper officers were appointed to 
explain to them how their conduct should be 
regulated. There would be terrible confusion 
in introducing amongst barbarians our orderly 
administrations, just as there would be in at- 
tempting to regulate the conduct of wild animals 
by enlightened laws.” Confucius had expressed 
a wish to reside among the “ Nine tribes” of 
barbarians. “How can you dwell,” he was 
asked, “ among a people so degraded >” “ How 
can they remain degraded,” he replied, “if a 
good man dwells among them?” On more than 
one occasion Confucius taught the Chinese that 
though China was the fountain-head of order 
and morality, there was much to learn from the 

roperly disciplined government of some of the 
~ arians, Sensis also counsels one of the 
kings “to extend his soothing influence over 
barbarian tribes ;” while in other places he says 
that he has heard of the habits of the barbarians 
being improved by the Chinese, but had never 
heard that the Chinese had been improved by 
the barbarians. Among the most popular pro- 
verbs is one of few words : “ Tenderness for what 
is far away, affection for what is near.” 

No country in the world possesses so admi- 
rable an educational organisation as China: it 
embraces and permeates through the whole social 
system. Ir the things taught were only as per- 
fect as are the means of teaching—if, in other 
words, the laws to be administered were equal 
to the facilities for their administration — if 
the motives and the means for studying the 
various results of modern civilisation and ad- 
vanced philosophy were such as are now ex- 
clusively confined to researches into an ignorant, 
or, at best, a half-instructed antiquity, the de- 
velopment of mind would be marvellous. When- 
ever a Bacon shall appear in an influential posi- 
tion, seize and guide the handle of the wonderful 
instructional machine in China, and proclaim 
thus: “ Let authority be barren, let experiment 
be fertile,” the intellectual revolution of a 
third of the human race will be at hand. The 
passion for literary distinction, if once dis- 
associated from the blind admiration for the 
writings of the sages, and from the traditions of 
the past, would be au all-potent fulcrum for the 
elevation of the national mind. But European 
influence will be enfeebled unless it is content to 
recognise how very much there is that is truly 
excellent in the Sacred Books of the Chinese, 
whose ethical instructions are almost unexcep- 
tionable, and which have moulded the laws and 
the literature of China for a hundred generations, 
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and through a very large portion of the most 
densely populated regions of the globe. Of all 
the children of men, Confucius is he whose 
voice has resounded from a higher antiquity, 
and has been listened to over a wider extent, 
and among greater multitudes of men, than any 
other human teacher. The language of the 
Hebrew prophets is extinct; the classical out- 
pourings of Homer and Virgil would be now 
unintelligible in Athens or in Rome; but if 
Confucius and Mencius were now to appear, they 
would be understood by five hundred millions of 
human beings. 

And it is with their writings, and in those of 
nearly contemporary teachers, that the literar 
candidates are expected to be best acquainted. 
A thorough mastery of the ancient annals, of 
the commentaries which have explained, and the 
historical facts which illustrate them, forms the 
best title to honorary distinction. Beauty of pen- 
manship, or rather of pencilship, graces of style, 
oqealali in the form of poetical antitheses, 
are prominent recommendations. In the councils 
of the early kings are found admirable lessons 
of wisdom. Yu, who reigned forty centuries 
ago, said: ‘“ Whatever their rank, let all wise 
men be marked for distinction, and not one be 
suffered to remain iu oblivion. A king should 
prefer the counsels of the wise to his own 
opinions.” ‘Tai-kea (B.c. 1753) was thus ad- 
dressed by his minister: “ Perpetually reform 
yourself, Raise none to office but for their 
virtues and talents.” Woo (8.c. 1324) refused 
to make any of his courtiers his councillors, but 
sent all over his empire to discover the most 
intelligent of his subjects, who thus advised his 
master: “ Merit alone must be rewarded. The 
tranquillity or the confusion of the empire de- 
pends on those who are placed in authority.” 
The books of Confucius are fuil of exhortations 
to the selection of proper men to office: “‘T'o 
secure the obedience of the people, promote 
the upright and punish the vicious.” He called 
a minister “a public robber,” who deprived the 
people of the services of aneminent man. Men- 
cius says, that “to avoid disgrace, a prince must 
patronise the learned and honour the virtuous.” 
The Emperor Wan-ti (B.c. 179) published a 
proclamation calling upon every official to in- 
quire and to report upon the most deserving 
person in their locality, “having knowledge of 
the world, acquaintance with state affairs, and, 
above all, having firmness and honesty enough 
to inform me truly of what is unbecoming in 
my conduct.” A succession of sovereigns have 
repeated and confirmed this and similar senti- 
ments. Imbued and encouraged with such 
lessons, illustrated by hundreds of examples of 
their application, by the elevation to high office 
of men even of the humblest origin, the Chinese 
student enters upon his competitive career. 

The preliminary examinations take place in 
the principal town of the different districts, of 
which there are ninety-one in the province of 
Kwang-tung. These examinations are open to 
all comers, without distinction. They take place 
once in eighteen months, under the direction of 





the Chi-hien, or district magistrate, a mandarin 
generally of the seventh grade. ‘The selected 
scholars then proceed to the departmental city— 
there are nine of these in the province—where 
the prefect (Chi-foo, a mandarin of the fourth 
rank) presides, and from these the Seu-tsai are 
elected, who proceed to the provincial city for 
the triennial examinations. 

The number of candidates on this occasion 
who had in the departmental cities obtained the 
grade of Seu-tsai, was eight thousand seven 
hundred, from whom seventy-two are, according 
to imperial decrees, to be elected to the rank of 
Keu-jin, and conveyed to Peking for presentation 
to the emperor. Twenty-eight are to be chosen 
from the scholars of the provincial city and its 
environs. It is required—there being allowed 
only eight exceptional cases—that every candi- 
date should prove the settlement of his family in 
a particular locality for at least three generations. 

The provincial governor is locked up during 
the examinations in the hall with the imperial 
commissioner, and is prohibited from holding 
intercourse with any but the imprisoned students, 
for whose accommodation no less than ten thou- 
sand cells are provided. It is generally under- 
stood that one in twelve is nominated by the 
special favour and patronage of the commissioner, 
and for the nomination of each of these a large 
sum is ordinarily paid, which is deemed a fair 
perquisite to the honourable and distinguished 
official ; but when corruption exceeds these 
moderate bounds, the risk of denunciation and 
punishment is extremely great. We have before 
us a Peking Gazette of 1858, in which there is 
a long report of the trial of a bribed examiner 
who was brought before the Board of Punish- 
ment, and, with his confederates and the bribing 
candidate, ordered to be decapitated. It was 
proved that a rolled essay, not written by the 
student, was fraudulently and clandestinely 
passed in his name to the head examiner, who 
was one of the principal secretaries of state ; 
and the imperial decree declares that both ex- 
aminers and literary graduates must be advised 
that they are to be beheaded if there be any 
dishonest collusion, or if degrees are purchased 
by money. Should there be a false assumption 
of name, or illegal acts be employed to obtain 
office, the offender shall wear the Tan-kia, or 
wooden pillory, at the door of the chief magis- 
trate’s office, and be exposed, with a description 
of his crime, to the gaze of all the people. Banish- 
ment is to follow the neglect of subordinate 
duties connected with the literary examinations. 
In the case jn question, the nomination took 
place by “secret signs.” “It might have been,” 
says the emperor, “‘a slight sin’ if the money 
had been lent to defray the expenses before, or 
had been given as a present to one of the func- 
tionaries after the examination, but as it was, 
capital punishment must be inflicted.” Against 
this decision an appeal was made on behalf of 
the minor offenders, but after the decapitation 
of the principals. ‘The emperor summoned his 
council to consider the appeal, but with respect 
to one of the criminals, who had endeavoured 
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to bribe his father, he orders that he be be- 
headed without reprieve. “Father and son 
have incurred the death-penalty, but, in trutb, 
our heart cannot endure the decapitation of 
both at one blow. Let the father, then, ex- 
erience our mercy, and expiate his crime by 
is exertions in the military colonies. This is 
an act of goodness irrespective of the law. 
There is a certain difference in the degrees of 
guilt of the others ;” so the emperor directs 
that all be degraded, and some be banished. “The 
father of one of the guilty has recently died; 
ascertain whether he has left any other son ; if 
not, let him be allowed to remain till the hun- 
dred days of mourning are ended, and his trans- 
ortation must take place after his father has 
Sein becomingly buried.” But for this special 
interference,. the power of the council would 
have been limited to commuting the sentence of 
decapitation into that of strangling. So the 
emperor forestals their decision, and he requires 
that further investigation and punishment ac- 
cording to law be directed against other charges 
of improbity. He declares that this species of 
crime does not come under the character of 
ordinary offences: “The examinations for de- 
grees are the great institutions for the selec- 
tion of true talent. The punishment of be- 
heading must be awarded alike to those who 
receive and those who offer bribes.”” He will not, 
in this case, allow the ordinary distinction be- 
tween the attempt to commit and the committal 
of acrime. He directs his peremptory order to 
be recorded “as a law for ever more.” In the 
year 1859, the emperor’s brother, Yih-jin, was, by 
imperial decree, handed over to the Board of Pu- 
nishment, because, during the literary examina- 
tion, he had treated a censor with disrespect. 
The four grades of literary rank in China 
have been compared, with some show of reason, 
to our B.A., M.A., LL.D., and ‘Professors. 
The lowest is the Seu-tsai (flowery talent), then 
Keu-jin (elevated man), next Tsin-sze (advanced 
scholar), and last, Han-lin (literary forest). No 
official book exists describing the process of 
public education, but everybody is acquainted 
with its nature. Like the constitution of Eng- 
land, it is a lex non scripta, better understood 
by the people than acts of parliament or royal 
proclamations. As in England certain forms 
and usages, the guarantees of popular freedom, 
are grafted, as it were, into our very nature, so 
in China every man looks to the literary ex- 
aminations for the ratification of his fond dream- 
ings on behalf of his children or his kindred, 
nor will disappointment upon disappointment 
destroy the ever germinating seed of expecta- 
tion and excitement. Again and again the 
student will return to the encounter if he can 
obtain a renewal of his credentials for admis- 
sion. Every precaution is, or ought to be, 
taken to keep the students in ignorance of the 
subjects on which they are to be examined, and 
that they do not conceal in their dresses any 
books or manuscripts to aid them in reply to 
questions where extempore answers are re- 
quired. ‘To every student a large blank sheet 





of paper is given; it is twenty feet in length, 
thirteen inches-in width, and is folded like a 
fan into a breadth of about four inches and a 
half. On one unruled portion he writes the 
draft or brouillon of his essays ; another part is 
ruled with red lines, for the fair copy which is 
to be delivered to the examiners. No com- 
petitor has a chance of passing whose hand- 
writing is not beautiful; no amount of know- 
ledge or intellectual superiority would be ac- 
cepted as an excuse for slovenly or inaccurate 
characters. Caligraphy is a universal accom- 
plishment among educated Chinese. They 
adorn their houses with the autographs of emi- 
nent men, and the various productions of ar- 
tistical scribes are very highly appreciated. The 
Chinese fancy revels in accommodating the 
signs of their language to shapes of flowers, 
and birds, and animals, to ancient jars, tripods, 
and seals, to the leaves of the bamboo, to 
legendary tales, to groups of men, and pictures 
of nature. Six varieties of writing are studied : 
the square, the round, the official, the orna- 
mental, the running, the condensed. Sometimes 
the characters are written with such rapidity, 
the pencil not being lifted from the paper, as to 
be illegible to any but the initiated ; sometimes 
every stroke is elaborated with all the care of a 
miniature artist. They are sometimes painted 
a foot long, with a free hand and a coarse 
brush ; at others, the finest camel-hair pencil is 
used to produce characters in the minutest per- 
fection ; and, to say the truth, no handwriting 
in the world can be compared, in variety of forms 
or in artistic grace and beauty, with that of the 
Chinese. No present is more highly valued 
than a scroll or a fan on which a person of lite- 
rary reputation has written the aphorism of a 
sage, or the verse of a poet. The association 
of the graphic with the poetical art is sufficient 
for the establishment of the highest reputation. 
We have often listened to the reproach from the 
learned in China: “ You are warriors, indeed, 
but yours is the language of barbarians, and you 
can have no poetry.” In a communication 
received from one of the kings of the Taeping 
rebels, he asked, “ Have you any poetry written 
by the hand of God the Father? If you have 
not, I have!’ One of the causes of the failure 
of this great insurrection was the exclusion of 
all its partisans from the competitive examina- 
tions. Among the leaders there was not a 
single man who had ever obtained a literary 
distinction—a circumstance quite sufficient to 
deprive them of any influence among the Chinese 
people. However well grounded the complaints 
against Tartar oppression, however unpopular 
and corrupt the administration in many of its 
departments, there can be no doubt the time- 
sanctioned general reverence for the educational 
organisation, and the participation of the people, 
through that organisation, in the distribution of 
the powers of government, has been the cement 
—almost the only cement—which has held toge- 
ther races so multitudinous, scattered over so 
yast a territory, and, for the most part, so far re- 
moved from the central and controlling power. 
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In the province of Kwang-tung there are pro- 
bably a million and a half of scholars under in- 
struction. Of these, not more than one in two 
hundred would be selected as fit candidates for 
the triennial examination ; and of the candidates 
so selected, not one in a hundred can obtain the 
lowest grade of literary honour, so very many 
are the blanks, so very few the prizes. There 
are, perhaps, no classes in China whose state is 
more pitiable than that of the rejected competi- 
tors. To obtain official employment is the uni- 
versal ambition, and this ambition is one of the 
primary incentives to the competitive struggles. 
Poor rejected candidates in the provincial ex- 
aminations do not willingly engage in any of the 
ordinary trades. They become instructors in the 
families of prosperous men, teachers in schools, 
writers of letters, petitions, and caligraphic 
scrolls. Some become fortune-tellers, geoman- 
cers who are consulted as to the auspicious 
places where to bury the dead, arrangers of 
marriage-settlements, advocates—any profession 
which has a smack of learning or literature about 
it, not connected with handicraft labour. It is 
sad to witness the forlorn condition of many of 
these unhappy men, who, having been engaged 
again and again in the educational strife, have 
exhausted their strength and their resources, 
and abandon themselves to despair. Such may 
be found among the gamblers, the opium- 
smokers, the listless hangers-on upon others 
more fortunate than themselves. There are 
examples of youths of fourteen and fifteen years 
having obtained the highest distinctions, while 
old men above fourscore are sometimes found 
perseveringly pressing forward for re-examina- 
tion. Even of those who succeed in obtaining 
the primary degree, and which is deemed a cre- 
dential for office, there are very many who never 
obtain an appointment, and who remain in a 
state of perpetual discontent and disaffection to 
the government. One of the prominent leaders 
of the Taepings was a disappointed candidate. 
So intense and exhausting are the exertions of 
the students, that many deaths occur during 
and after the examinations. Anxiety, doubt, 
despair, are the too-frequent visitants of those 
confined for many days to their solitary cells. 
They all know how small the chance of any one 
can be in so fierce and multitudinous a compe- 
tition, and it may well be believed that the 
strain is often too great for ordinary strength to 
bear. Nothing but the most devoted oly can 
bring success. All knowledge in China is repre- 
sented by an acquaintance with the written 
characters, so that the faculty of memory is of 
greater value than the gift of high intellect. 
The range of acquirement between the seven 


| hundred characters which are taught in the ele- 


mentary schools and the seventy thousand which 


| are said by some writers to exist, or to have 


existed, if the whole field of literature be ex- 
plored, is immensely wide, and must be tested 
with great difficulty. In the Chinese estimate, 
literary merit would generally be weighed by 
the number of characters understood and ex- 
plained by the student. A tolerably educated 





man will generally master from four thousand to 
five thousand. Though there are a great many 
spoken dialects in China, the written signs are 
universally the same; but for all official pur- 
poses the mandarin language is universally 
employed. The scholars of the Manchoo race 
are examined in their own tongue, but are ex- 
pected to be familiar with the books of the 
Chinese sages. 

A few specimens of the texts upon which the 
candidates are called to write their essays will 
best elucidate the character of the examinations. 
They are mostly extracts from the books of the 
sages. These passages are given for commen- 
tary and illustration, or as subjects for poetical 
composition. ‘The first inquiry is, whether the 
student knows who is the author of the text ? 

“Even as the united powers of heaven and 
earth support millions of created beings, so the 
sages, aided by the virtuous, sustain the multi- 
tudinous people.” —From the Book of Changes. 

In this case the student would be expected to 
carry out the analogy between celestial and 
terrestrial influences ; to associate the wise with 
what is excellent in heaven, and the virtuous 
with what is excellent on earth; and to quote 
examples from the ancient annals of the appli- 
cation of the apophthegm to the good govern- 
ment and felicity of the nation. 

“ Where a hundred officials govern worthily, 
they form by separate threads a brilliant cord.” 
—From the Book of Annals. 

“The herbage! how widely it spreads, how 
loftily it towers, and how it sparkles with dew.” 
—From the Book of Odes. 

Apply this to deeds of virtue. 

“The prince of the Tsin state sent gifts by 
Hanki.”—From Confucius’s Spring and Autumn. 

When did this occur? Who was the prince ? 
What was the state? What were the gifts? 
Who was Hanki? What were the relations then 
existing between China and the outer nations ? 

“For introduction to office there must be a 
thorough acquaintance with the three sections 
of the Siau-ya (in the Book of Odes). The 
drum is struck on entering school, the book- 
case is opened. Let the tasks be diligently 
done.” —From the Book of Rites. 

Here encouragement is given for the discus- 
sion of the whole subject of official education. 
for long quotations memoriter from the Siau-ya, 
The bookcase being opened, what books should 
be there, and of the books there which ought 
to be most diligently studied ? 

Short sentences reported to have fallen from 
the lips of sages are made the subject of very 
elaborate explanations and comments. The 
master (Confucius) said“ No—I.” One of the 
characters means negation, the other self. These 
are materials for a volume against egotism. 
Again, the master said, “Why late?’ No 
better hint could be given for an eloquent out- 
break against procrastination. So the master 
said, ‘* Let every man give his opinicn.” Here 
the student will dilate on the benefits of free 
discussion, tolerance for the views of others, no 
monopolising intrusion of our own. 
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The master inquired, ‘‘ How can heaven hold 
discourse ?” What is the answer to be given? 
Sometimes the most common-place truisms, 
having the authority of a great name, are pro- 
posed, and are required to be reproduced in other 
forms, to be versified, explained, or commented 
on. The master said, “ Knowing is to know: 
not knowing is not to know. This is know- 
ledge.” It is obvious that such a dictum opens 
the whole field of inquiry as to what is meant 
by knowledge. 

These subjects are taken from a Kwang-tung 
examination. In the province of Kiang-soo, 
where ten thousand candidates are generally 
gathered together, the first text given was, 
‘They had mastered the Five Classics.” Itis a 
passage from an obscure author, Wang-tsung, 
who lived in the first century of the Christian 
era, and of whose works scarcely a copy was to 
be found. Those that were discovered sold im- 
mediately, at extravagant prices. The next was 
from a distinguished philosopher of the third 
century: “The sage nourishes the source’— 
meaning the emperor. Then came a demand 
for a poetical commentary on a verse of a poet 
of the fourth century, in stanzas of seven 
characters to a line: “To music and study my 
soul is devoted.” And last, to produce a poem, 
taking for a model an ancient versifier: ‘ Imi- 
tate Luh-Keen-nan’s headings to the portraits 
of the Eighteen Scholars.” To the students who 
were the least advanced, the subject given was : 
“When the drizzling rain of spring falls upon 
the flags, the swallows fly low.” 

One of the prize poems of the Canton exami- 
nation will illustrate the general character of the 
favoured compositions. The author begins by 
i crc the Hioh-tai (literary examiner) 
thus : 

“ Your official communications in their ele- 
gance resemble harmonious music. They are 
beautifully intelligible, and clear as the clouds 
in the calm atmosphere of spring.” 

He then calls the attention of the examiner to 
the fact that in the Canton river a thousand 
foreign ships are brought by merchants from a 
distance of ten thousand miles, but if ministers 
do their duty they will be thoroughly searched 
and scrutinised. 

“Tf the people run after gaieties and luxuries, 
how can they accumulate wealth? But when 
the sick and tle poor are cared for, plenteous 
years will come. 

“Inhabitants of the remotest isles will be 
gral eful, and happy scholars will arrange their 
plans. 

‘Make good laws, and the outer tribes will 
“— the flowery land.” 

The references to the English are many. 

“Trample on the hoar-frost, you will harden 
it to ice; but if you nourish and support a tiger, 
woe is yours should you tread on his tail. 

“ How can we allow the ugly race (foreigners) 
to flourish and increase like the grass ? 

“Even a victorious army could not transform 
these vile insects into men. 

“They talk about heaven; they know not 





what is correct; they circulate strange doc- 
trines. 

“But we must not therefore forsake right 
principle, and our dignity must guard us agaiust 
the depraved. 

“Lamentable it is that the minds of the 
intelligent should be darkened by what is not, 
but only seems to be good. So is truth per- 
verted, and the simple and ignorant are deluded. 

“But we must hold to our doctrines and 
strengthen our national spirit, and diligently 
follow our established rules, and press them 
close to our hearts. 

“Tn ancient days, the compositions of the 
sages were beautiful; our officials should still 
guide us by correct teachings.” 

Then follow quotations from the sacred 
books. ; 
“When rulers are right-principled the people 
are virtuous and obedient. 

“ By caution, integrity, and justice, the people 
are easily managed. 

Excellent are the counsels of Kwo-yin and 
Keang-tung: “Blame not the dog though he 
should carry away the bones from the sepulchre. 
Be not angry with the silkworm when it eats 
the leaves in the desert. The crafty rabbit 
contrives to have manya hole. Even the stupid 
dove can find some empty nest.” 

“Foreigners long to see the imperial palace 
gate of precious stones. Let us not be compla- 
cent with them, though they give a golden goblet 
for a bow’s length of land.” (Alluding to the 
concession of Hong-Kong.) “Listen not to 
their unmeaning and pragmatical falsehoods. 
Yet must we try to instruct before we can con- 
scientiously imprison them. We must proclaim 
the emperor glorious, rich, and cause his habita- 
tion to be honoured. So shall his splendid light 
illumine the Eastern sea. As the dawning day 
bursts into the upper chambers, and the cloudy 
spectres hide themselves in the sky—as the 
autumnal waves are becalmed when they pass 
over the palace of the ocean dragon. Let 
scholars, by the diffusion of right principles, help 
to tranquillise the people. Seize the ienlle of 
the plough, and the people will be grateful to 
the enlightened prince. Pleasure shall dwell 
with the cottage, though within there be only 
coarse food and water. And beneath every 
roof of the hospitable nation perfect tranquillity 
shall reign. ” 

The political allusions in this composition, 
which are quite the reflection of the national 
mind, recommended it no doubt to the approval 
of the imperia! examiner, and would be likely to 
obtain for the author the favour of the court. 

The highest literary title is that of Chwang- 
yuen, or president of the Han-lin College. We 
had the Neeser of holding some intercourse 
with the last person elected to this distinction. 
He was the son of a man who kept a small 
stationery shop in an obscure street at Ningpo. 
The whole town and neighbcurhood was in a 
state of bewildered joy when the great news of 
his nomination arrived. Processions, illumina- 
tions, public rejoicing, universal visitings, occu- 
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pied everybody’s thoughts. The humble domi- 
cile of the father was crowded with people of 
the highest rank bringing their congratulations 
to the parents, family, and friends of him who 
was lifted to the apex of the pyramid of literary 
glory, whose brightest light was shed on the 
most adjacent kindred, but spread over the city, 
the country, and even to the remotest parts of 
the province. ° 

In the time of Lord Macartney’s embassy 
(1793), the name of the Chwang-yuen was 
Pwan-she-nghan. Forty-six years afterwards, 
the following petition to the emperor appeared 
in the Peking Gazette. It is a melancholy 

icture of old age, broken down by intense 
abour : 

“ Pwan-she-nghan, a principal secretary of 
state, upon his knees presents a memorial, with 
the sincerity of a subject he makes to his sove- 
reign his honest representation, upon which, 
while he looks upward, he implores the sacred 
glance. 

“He would humbly state that, since the com- 
mencement of the fourth intercalary moon, he 
has been subject to a diarrhea which he acci- 
dentally contracted; the distress caused by 
this, day and night, brought on lumbago. But 
as for a time it did not interfere with his 
kneeling and rising in the imperial presence, as 
soon as his furlough was over he returned to 
his duties in council. Having been repeatedly 
honoured by the condescending benevolence of 
your majesty, by the kindness which finds no- 
thing too small for its consideration, his heart- 
burn grew worse, his loins were more afflicted, 
he prayed for a furlough of twenty days, and 
his majesty was graciously pleased to reply: 
‘ There is no reason for limiting his leave to a 
given day; let him take his time, and place 
himself under medical treatment.’ He daily 
looked forward to his recovery, longing to re- 
quite, were it only a thousandth part of, the 
imperial bounty. But during forty days the 
heartburn and the lumbago have become more 
violent. Walking, sitting, standing, lying down, 
he is constrained to restlessness. His breath 
and blood fail. Every day he is more broken 
and exhausted. 

“Prostrate, he reflects on the importance of 
the business in the different courts over which 
he presides, and that his sickly frame cannot 
speedily be restored to health. He has been so 
often overwhelmed by the perfect compassion of 
his sovereign, and is so dismayed with the sense 
of his official uselessness, that, looking upward, 
he implores his sacred bounty te relieve his ser- 
vant lon his various functions, so that he may 
be attended to in the city, and the mind and 
body find repose, and hope for partial recovery. 
Once restored, it will be his duty to bow his 
head into the mire at the palace gate, and to 
beseech his majesty again to accept his services. 

“If his prayer e heard, the favour shown 
him from his youth will be boundlessly increased. 
Unable to support his terror and his trepidation, 
he presents thts his written memorial.” 

The address illustrates the position of the 





first subject of the empire, the tallest tree in 
the literary forest (the Han-lin), in communica- 
tion with the Tien-tsze, “the son of heaven.” 

The military examinations are such as would 
have suited the middle ages. They are mere 
displays of personal prowess and agility, without 
any reference to scientific tactics or strategy. 
There is no instruction in artillery or engineer- 
ing services, no reading of books on the con- 
struction of fortifications, or the art of war. 
To say the truth, the trade of a soldier is some- 
what despised by a nation among whom the 
plough is held in greater reverence than the 
sword. Not long ago the Emperor of the French 
sent three hundred Minié rifles to the Emperor 
of China; the present was not accepted: first, 
because the Chinese did not know -_ to use 
them; and secondly, because the English did 
know, and they might possibly fall into our hands. 
The fortifications we destroyed have been mostly 
reconstructed exactly as before, and of the guns 
generally found in China, it has been truly said 
there is more danger for him who stands near 
the touch-hole than before the muzzle. At one 
military examination we saw the troops divided 
into two armies—the imperial legions and the 
legions of the enemy. At the advance of the 
first, with banners, and music, and much shout- 
ing, the latter all fell on their faces, shamming 
death. The prizes were awarded to the men 
who could raise the heaviest stone, fling the 
hammer to the greatest distance, shoot an arrow, 
or drive a spear most successfully, parry off a 
blow with a shield, or most dexterously slip 
aside from the onset of a foe. There were 
some assaults by lancers on miserable ponies, 
much firing from matchlock jingals, of which 
one man bore the cannon on his shoulder, and 
another directed the aim and lighted the fuse 
behind. The marine reviews are more ridiculous 
than the military. Many flags, much noise, 
grotesque gymnastics, swimming with bladder- 
bags and diving without them. As yet, not a 
war-ship has been built on a European model. 
Almost every Chinese junk has great eyes painted 
on both sides of the prow, and still the words may 
be heard from satislied admirers, “ No got eyes, 
how can see?” 





KEEPING OUT OF IT. 

By all means keep out of it; “it” generally 
representing an endless supply of hot water, 
sometimes a barrel of boiling pitch for a diver- 
sion, sometimes a mass of dirt and clinging 
mud,-most frequently a tray full of tempting- 
looking pies with bitter pills for plums. What 
is the good of going into it? Without the 
slightest desire for the state of oysterdom, and 
without being in any way one of the peace-at- 
any-price men, I maintain that to keep out of it, 
and not to go into it, is frequently a proof of 
the highest wisdom, of the greatest self-control, 
and sometimes of the most stately heroism that 
can be shown; also, nine times out of ten, a 
proof that you hold wider views on the matter 
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of each man’s elbow-room than your neighbours 
can compass. Going into it, indeed, is for the 
most part only a milder term for aggression and 
persecution; a cold kind of auto-da-fé, with 
interference and ill nature for fagots and tar- 
barrels. 

When that small, smart, pert young chandler 
called upon me the other day, with the memorial 
praying for a public repudiation by the parish of 
the Reverend A. B.’s doctrines concerning elec- 
tion and free grace—with the presentation of 
the same to the Diocesan to follow—what was 
the good of signing it, and so plunging head- 
foremost (or hand-foremost rather) into that 
spluttering caldron of spiritual wrath? Nothing 
could possibly come of it but heart-burnings, 
and the rising of rebellious gorges, ending in 
the slaughter of that sweet saint, Charity, who is 
always dying a martyr’s death among the flying 
stones of belligerent churches. What business 
was it of mine what views the Reverend A. B. 
held? So long as he left me to follow my own 
= in peace, he was surely welcome to walk 

ow and where he would! And if he preferred 
the thorns and crags and arid wastes of long- 
tailed disquisitions on things never to be proved 
or explained, to the rich and generous corn- 
fields of practical religion in good works, was it 
my business to fling a lasso round his heels, and 
oe him under the extinguisher of my lord 
bishop’s prelatic mitre ?—or should I be greatly 
advanced in godliness myself by checking the 
manner of growth in godliness adopted by an- 
other ? If the reverend incumbent chose thistles 
instead of wheaten bread, that was his affair, 
not mine, nor yet the chandler’s. I presume he 
enjoyed his thistles, else he would not have 
chosen them; and neither I nor any one else 
can be held responsible for his spiritual diges- 
tion in that respect. 

So with that tremendous quarrel between the 
two retired East Indians, wherein society was 
“shaken to its foundation,” as Miss Mings, the 
head inilliner and senior Sunday-school teacher, 
said: what was it to me whether the major or 
the captain was in the wrong about that famous 
tiger-hunt which made all the turmoil? It was 
a matter of the most perfect indifference to 
every right-minded person, whether the major 
had ridden side by side with the tiger for a good 
hundred yards, snapping an untrustworthy old 
Joe in his face, or if the captain had shot him 
dead half an hour before, as he went unattended 
into the very depths of his jungle lair. Of 
course one story or the other was a flam; perhaps 
both ; but what did it signify to me, ‘hich, or 
if either? I only know that an astonishing 
number of expletives were expended on the 
occasion, that our pleasant little whist club was 
broken up, that the county divided into sides, 
and that the sides fought together like tigers 
themselves, and that the neutrals who, like my- 
self, wished to steer clear of both Scylla and 
Charybdis, were sure to be wrecked on the rocks 
of the one and swallowed up in the whirlpool of 
the other, with most indiscriminate impartiality. 
This was not keeping out of it to very good 





me ep certainly; but, bad as it was, it was 
etter than going into it; for if not.in the full 
meridian of cordiality with either party, there 
was the placid twilight of toleration with both, 
in the brief intervals of social sanity that did 
sometimes intervene. It was certainly un- 
pleasant enough to have to consider who one 
could, and who one could not, ask to meet each 
other; whether this was a majorite, or that a 
captainian, and if one’s dinner would explode in 
a bomb-shell, or one’s supper terminate in a 
duel, for want of a good memory and the art of 
fitly pairing; still, it was something in the 
scramble to be able to be on speaking terms with 
both, however cold and stiff and wooden the 
tube through which one spoke. 

But if the quarrels of captains and majors, and 
the faction fights of small communities are bad 
things to handle, what are family jars and 
domestic discords? Do you know what sting- 
ing-nettles are? Are youaware of what salt on 
open sores is like? Can you conscientiously 
recommend as a pleasant experience, actual 
cautery, and the application of a bunch of cup- 
ping-glasses? If you are of a nature to rejoice 
in these things, then, by all means, dip your 
hand into the dish of family dissensions—thrust 
your fingers into the pickles contained in family 
jars—and when yon have tasted of the bitter 
brine thereof, say candidly if the food has been 
to yourliking. Itis a little difficult, perhaps, to 
keep out of it in this case. What between 
Uncle John’s hardness and Aunt Betsy’s 
temper, what with brother Tom’s passion and 
sister Jane’s obstinacy, you are almost obliged 
to take sides and go into it with the rest ; keep- 
ing out of it being received as treachery by all, 
and therefore doing no good to you or to any. 
There are times and circumstances when one 
must, in self-defence, belong to black or white ; 
grey and the three primitives being alike re- 
pudiated. And if to hang out a banner keeps 
your windows from being broken and your front 
door from being battered in—and if to wear a 
cockade ensures a whole crown instead of a 
cracked one—why it is only common sense to 
flauut an acreage of bunting if need be, and to 
stick a cockscomb on your top-knot as big as a 
Christmas clown’s, fastening it with pins like 
skewers, if such is the pleasure of the party 
belonging. It need not be a white feather, nor a 
red banner, that one sports; one need not be a 
coward nor an incendiary; but if the world 
about us insists on badges and cockades, by all 
means let us adopt them too, so long as they do 
not sign us to injustice or to riot. One has to 
keep out of singularity as well as out of meddling, 
remember. 

Scandals and gossipings are things to be 
kept out of, rigidly; with an unbending back 
and lips hermetically sealed. If indeed any one 
likes an affectionate affiliation with hornets, and 
rather prefers than not a wasps’-nest for a 
domicile, let him go into the world of gossip— 
that floating, restless, Protean world where 
nothing is as it seems, or seems as it is. He 
will have a rare time of it, and ample op- 
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rtunities for studying the properties of 
set and the law at S taatiions And one 
thing I devoutly hope he will have an opportu- 
nity for studying—the law of the moral hens: 
rang, which brings back upon his own pate, and 
with a pretty sharp crack, too, the scandal and 
the lie which he has flung at another. If 
people would but keep out of the vortex of 
gossip a great many more lives than are 
allowed to do so now would stand clear and free 
of blame; for gossip, as a rule, deals in lies not 
truths, and for one accusation with a root 
grounded in fact there are thousands head 
downwards, with all four fect in the air and 
not a leg to stand on. 

It is a mistake to suppose that gossip is 
localised in its growth—that it is to be found in 
the country among the gorse and bracken, and 
not in the towns between the rows of red brick 
houses, with windows staring into each other’s 
eyes, and idle wits watching curiously from 
behind transparent blinds. The truth is, it is of 
no special birthplace. Given the soil of ill nature 
and the climate of idleness, and you will reap as 
much scandal and gossip in one day as would 
serve a moderate appetite for a year’s digestion, 
whether you go out into the lanes or into the 
streets to shear and to glean. But it is a 
harvest to be avoided; a reaping-hook to be 
touched with hands cased in m.{l, and fingers 
tipped with steel, unless you would be cut to 
the bone in merited retaliation. Keep out of it. 
Of all the shibboleths, defunct or extant, this 
is the wisest, the most potent, and the most 
renowned; keep out of it; especially in the 
matter of scandal and gossip. 

I have known a country society which 
withered away all to nothing under the dry 
rot of gossip only. Friendships once as firm 
as granite dissolved to jelly and then ran away 
to water, only because of this; love that pro- 
mised a future as enduring as heaven and as 
stable as truth, evaporated into morning mist 
that turned to a day’s long tears, only because 
of this ; a father and a son were set foot to foot 
with the fiery breath of an anger that would 
never cool again between them, only because 
of this; and a husband and his young wife, 
each straining at the hated leash which in the 
beginning had been the golden bondage of a God- 
blessed love, sat mournfully by the side of the 
grave where all their love and all their joy lay 
buried, also only because of this. I have seen 
faith transformed to mean doubt, hope give 
place to grim despair, and charity take on itself 
the features of black malevolence, all because of 
the spell-words of scandal and the magic mutter- 
ings of gossip. Great crimes work great wrongs, 
and the deeper tragedies of human life spring 
from its larger passions; but woful an 
most melancholy are the uncatalogued tragedies 
that issue from gossip and detraction; most 
mournful the shipwreck often made of noble 
natures and lovely lives by the bitter winds and 
dead salt waters of slander. So easy to say, yet so 
hard to disprove—throwing on the innocent all 
the burden and the strain of demonstrating their 





innocence, and punishing them as guilty if 
unable to pluck out the stings they never.see, 
and to silence words they never hear—gossip 
and slander are the deadliest and the cruellest 
weapons man has forged for his brother’s hurt. 

Interference generally in things not personally 
belonging to us, is to be kept out of as one 
ee keep out of scarlet fever and small-pox : 
moral quixotism, and the fighting with wind- 
mills not on our own estate, being a terrible 
waste of wholesome energy, and of time which 
is the capital of the future. And, above all, 
interference in other people’s conjugal difficul- 
ties is to be avoided with the widest skirts and 
the longest steps of any. What does it signify 
to us in any way when Mr. and Mrs. Hatewell 
jangle in public for the edification of their un- 
married friends, as wild birds, encaged, might 
sing warning duets to their freer brethren flut- 
tering curiously round the limed twigs? So 
long as they do not drag us into the fray, their 
somewhat indiscreet way of testifying to the 
disappointments of life are as the wind whistling 
through the dead branches of the forest trees— 
sounds full of mournful meaning truly, but in 
no manner incumbent on us to criticise or to 
end. Besides, even with Mr. and Mrs. Hate- 
well, who seem ready to tear out each other’s 
eyes at a moment’s notice, and who, you would 
imagine, must infallibly come into the police 
court or the divorce—perhaps both if their 
present state of feeling continues much longer— 
even with them active interference is simply 
putting our fingers between the bark and the 
tree, with a hearty nip for our pains and sole 
reward. All that is required of us is a decent 
mute assent to each when the flood-gates of 
complaint are opened, and we are admitted into 
the penetralia of their discontent ; but expressed 
sympathy? open speech ? partisanship ? exhor- 
tation? denial of the bitter charge and ironing 
down the seamy side ?—my dear friends, if you 
would save your skins, keep out of ¢zs halluci- 
nation, and let Mr. and Mrs. Hatewell flourish 
their own quarter-staves in their own way, with- 
out any let, hindrance, or aid from you. 

Out of anything like criticism on our friends’ 
servants, dress, acquaintances, dinners, children, 
or housekeeping, it is incumbent on all the wise 
to keep, as carefully as out of a lazaretto full 
of the plague-smitten, or out of a battle-field 
with more bullets than have billets. Here and 
there one may light upon a candid soul with a 
good digestion and an easy temper, who can hear 
a hostile opinion without bitterness or wrath, 
but the number is so exceedingly small, while the 


tale of those ready to denounce you to the In- : 


quisition if you hint at a flaw in their perfeci- 
ness, so monstrously large—and you never know 
which is which till you try by actual experiment 
—that the sermon may be preached without an 
if, and the rule made absolute independent of 
exceptions. Keep out of it. Whatever we see 
lying cross to our own ideas in the houses of 
our private friends, it is our best wisdom to keep 
out of it, and not to dream of the insane folly 
of attempting to set it straight. People’s eyes 
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differ; and what is straight to one is out of the 
level to another; and the crookedness which 
sends Smith frantic is only a pleasant irregu- 
larity to Jones, who thinks a ram’s horn the 
ideal Line of Beauty. So that if we even suc- 
ceeded in setting the cross lines all of a row— 
in itself a most doubtful undertaking—we should 

robably get our knuckles rapped for formality 
. some one, and publicly rebuked for our want 
of mathematical precision by some one else. 
There are a great many things to keep out of in 
this world of pitfals and man-traps, but I do not 
think that any are more bristling with lancet- 


points and muzzle-tips than uncalled-for inter- 


ference in homes and families, and the attempt 
to improve other people’s ways according to our 
own ideas. And, indeed, Improvers are, as a race, 
awful nuisances ; and I am sorry to be obliged to 
add, very frequently awful humbugs. And Hum- 
bug is a thing to keep out of, Heaven knows! 
Is it too ungracious to say, keep out of un- 
necessary benevolences? I do not mean real 
kindnesses to be compassed even with large 
sacrifice of self and pleasure—I do not mean real 
self-immolation to be attained by grace and 
followed by good—but foolish little demands on 
our time and purse and energy for no adequate 
result—subsoil ploughings for no harvest better 
than a bundle of reeds or a bunch of thorns— 
taking one’s brains and life-blood for the bricks 
and mortar of a friend’s pleasant garden-house. 
Many people there are in this busy life of ours 
whose mission seems to be that of perpetual 
train-bearers to their friends and acquaintances. 
These are the people always at hand for what- 
ever is wanted. Baby cannot cut its teeth, Jacky 
cannot have the rose-rash consequent on too 
much Christmas pudding, and Louisa cannot be 
invested with her first ball-dress and white satin 
slippers, without Miss Muchlove’s presence and 
concurrence. Every event in the family—every 
birth, and death, and marriage, and change of 
season with its attendant routing out of ward- 
robes, every new servant, and every old bonnet 
—brings up Miss Muchlove from the depths of 
Camberwell (her titular home) at a vast expense 
of time, toilette, and omnibus hire ; and no one 
thinks if too much to demand of her all her 
hours and half her income, to help them to 
settle the rags and jags of their untidy days. 
Of course Miss Muchlove might turn crusty if 
she so willed it; she is not chained and pad- 
locked to subserviency, and friendship is not 
like marriage, and can be flung overboard when 
becoming too weighty an inheritance; but, Lord 
bless that tender heart and soft head of hers ! 
she is as incapable of resisting a request, even 
the most monstrous, as she is of heading a 
regiment, and finds No the most difficult mono- 
syllable of the English language. Of course 
beggars must find givers, else the race would die 
out of existence altogether ; and those who make 
demands on their friends’ time and means must 
prove the trade not altogether unprofitable, else 
they would take counsel by Sisyphus and ex- 





perience, and leave off rolling stones up hill for 
the mere pleasure of seeing them return to their 
hands; and if the Miss Muchloves of the world 
would only learn to say No with half their pre- 
sent facility in saying Yes, there would be fewer 
trains left trailing in the streets, and fewer train- 
bearers found to hold them up at their own cost. 
We teach our daughters to say plums, prunes, 
and prism. If we would but teach them to say 
No in the right place, too ! 

There are people who are always being bor- 
rowed from and who are never repaid ; people 
who do other people’s shopping, advancing the 
purchase-money and having to find the cabs and 
aan. sometimes (instances of this are 

nown to me) the purchase is disliked and 
thrown on the unhappy agent’s hands, whether 
suitable or unsuitable to sex, age, and condition ; 
there are people who travel weary miles on wild 
winter nights to help other people’s children, 
when the lawful parents of the same are sleep- 
ing comfortably in their arm-chairs before the 
fire, blotting out Responsibility from their voca- 
bulary : there are people who never belong to 
themselves but are always in the unpaid services 
of others, whose lives are, as it were, & l’obrok, 
and whose energics are farmed out for purposes 
not in any way reflecting good at home ; and there 
are people who are invariably drawn into every 
disagreeable afloat, and whose fingers are never 
out of the fire, whence they pluck burning ches- 
nuts not for their own eating. Now this is the 
kind of thing surely to be kept out of! 

Keep out of love if you can; keep out of 
hate, whether you can or no; keep out of in- 
constancy and the wish for double strings to 
ore) bow at the same time; keep out of the 

abit of being ears to the left and tongue to the 
right; keep out of this, and keep out of that; 
and whenever you are in doubt as to your course, 
keep out of it—when at least you will be safe. 
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